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The Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
(Maritime) Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference: 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE (cont.) 


PROTECTION OF SEAMEN IN CASE OF SICKNESS 


N this question a Blue Report had been prepared by the 

International Labour Office. It contained two proposed 

Draft Conventions, one on the individual liability of the ship- 

owner towards sick or injured seamen, and the other on sickness 
insurance for seamen. 

The Conference passed this report for consideration to a 
Committee of 32 members, of whom 16 were Government 
members, 8 Employers’ members, and 8 Workers’ members. ? 
The Committee elected as its Chairman Miss Stemberg, Nether- 
lands Government Adviser, and as Vice-Chairmen Mr. Haane- 
brink, Netherlands Employers’ Adviser, and Mr. Bowden, 
British Workers’ Adviser. It decided to deal first with 
the proposed Draft Convention concerning the individual 
liability of the shipowner, and it appointed as Reporter 
for that question Mr. Hohman, United States Government 
Adviser. As Reporter for the proposed Draft Convention on 
sickness insurance it elected Mr. Wackrill, British Government 
Adviser. 


1 For the first part of this article, containing an account of the agenda and 
composition of the Twenty-first Session, of the proceedings relating to credentials, 
and of the discussions and decisions of the Conference on the question of hours of 
work on board ship and manning, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 1, Jan. 1937, pp. 3-30. 

2 Cf. footnote ' on p. 13 of the first part of this article. 

In this Committee, however, the proportion of Government members to Em- 
ployers’ or Workers’ members being 2 : 1, each Government member had one vote 
and each Employers’ and each Workers’ member two votes. 
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In this article it is impossible to do more than summarise 
briefly, without going into technical details, the main decisions 
arrived at by the Committee during its 13 sittings. 


Individual Liability of the Shipowner in case of Sickness, Injury, 
or Death of Seamen 


The obligation of the shipowner or his representative to 
assist a seaman who falls sick or is injured during the voyage 
is a necessity imposed by the conditions of sea-faring life. 
It was recognised by the ancient customs of the sea and is 
clearly laid down in the legislation of every maritime country. 
The Committee had no hesitation in recognising the desir- 
ability—or even necessity—of international regulations con- 
cerning the shipowner’s obligations, and it therefore proceeded 
immediately to discuss the substance of these regulations. 


Scope. 


Every person employed on board any vessel ordinarily 
engaged in maritime navigation, with the exception of ships 
of war, is entitled to claim the liability of the shipowner. This 
is the general rule that was accepted by the Committee, subject 
to a certain number of exceptions concerning either vessels 
or persons. 

According to the decisions of the Committee, national laws 
or regulations may make exceptions in respect of persons 
employed on board vessels of public authorities when such 
vessels are not engaged in trade, on board coastwise fishing 
boats, on board boats of less than 25 tons gross tonnage, and 
on certain types of wooden ships of primitive build. Exceptions 
may also be made in respect of persons employed on board 
on behalf of an employer other than the shipowner, persons 
employed solely in ports, pilots, and members of the shipowner’s 
family. In order to ensure that the international regulations 
would have the necessary uniformity, the Committee declined 
to accept any exceptions other than those mentioned, most 
of which had been proposed by the Office on the basis of the 
Governments’ replies. 


Risks Covered. 
The definition of the risks for which the shipowner should 
be liable gave rise to an interesting debate. The Office text 
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referred to the risks of sickness and injury occurring between 
the commencement and the termination of the engagement 
and the risk of death resulting from such sickness or injury. 
The Committee considered that the shipowner should have no 
liability before the date stipulated in the articles of agreement 
for reporting for duty, and it therefore adopted an amendment 
submitted by the Employers’ members to the effect that the 
liability of the shipowner should cover the risks of sickness 
and injury which occur from the date stipulated in the articles 
of agreement for reporting for duty until the termination of 
the engagement and the risk of death resulting from such 
sickness or injury. It would be left to national laws or regulations 
to make exceptions if desired in respect of injury incurred other- 
wise than in the service of the ship, injury or sickness due to 
the wilful act or misbehaviour of the seaman, and sickness or 
infirmity intentionally concealed when the engagement was 
entered into. 


Assistance to be given by the Shipowner. 


The shipowner must provide the sick or injured seaman 
with board and lodging and with medical treatment and the 
supply of proper and sufficient medicines and therapeutical 
appliances. This wording, which had been suggested by the 
Office, was accepted by the Committee. 

With regard to the duration of the assistance to be given 
by the shipowner, the Office had submitted a proposal repre- 
senting a combination of various methods applied by national 
laws : assistance should as a general rule be given until the cure 
of the sick or injured person or until the sickness was declared 
incurable or the incapacity permanent. It would have been 
left to national legislation to restrict the duration of the assist- 
ance to a period of not less than sixteen weeks from the day 
of the injury or the commencement of the sickness ; the law 
could also have provided that the liability of the shipowner 
should cease from the time at which the right to medical benefits 
commenced under a system of compulsory sickness insurance, 
compulsory accident insurance, or workmen’s compensation. 

This proposal linked up the shipowner’s liability with social 
insurance and was intended to guarantee to sick or injured 
seamen the benefits of assistance at the shipowner’s expense 
for a period of not less than sixteen weeks. It gave rise to long 
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discussion in the Committee and to several amendments, of 
which only the two most important need be mentioned here. 

The first of these amendments proposed to terminate the 
shipowner’s liability as soon as the sick or injured seaman 
returned to his port of repatriation, irrespective of whether 
or not he was then covered by accident or sickness insurance. 
In other words, a seaman employed on a foreign vessel would 
cease to be entitled to assistance at the employer’s expense 
as soon as he was repatriated, for, according to the authors 
of the amendment, provision for seamen who had fallen sick 
or been injured during a voyage but were brought back to 
their own country should be left to the authorities of that 
country. After a full discussion the amendment was rejected 
by 25 votes to 14. 

The purpose of the other amendment was to reduce from 
sixteen to twelve weeks the minimum period of assistance for 
which the shipowner should be liable. The Committee rejected 
this proposal, for it considered that sixteen weeks was the 
absolute minimum. 

The question of the relationship between the shipowner’s 
liability and social insurance was referred to a sub-committee, 
which reached the conclusion that the liability of the shipowner 
should cease from the time at which the sick or injured person 
was entitled to medical benefits under an insurance or compen- 
sation scheme, or would be so entitled if he were not excluded 
from the scheme for some reason other than a restriction affect- 
ing particularly foreign workers or workers not resident in the 
country to which the ship belongs. The Committee accepted 
this conclusion of its sub-committee, after rejecting an amend- 
ment to relieve the shipowner of his liability at the time pre- 
scribed by law for the grant of the medical benefits of the 
insurance or compensation scheme, even in the case of workers 
excluded from the scheme because they were not resident in 
the country to which the ship belonged. 


Right to Wages. 


Having thus determined the duration of the assistance 
to be given by the shipowner, the Committee proceeded to 
regulate in similar fashion the time during which wages should 
be paid to a seaman who was incapacitated as a result of sick- 
ness or injury. So long as the sick or injured seaman remains 
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on board his full wages must be paid by the shipowner. From 
the time when he is landed the seaman is entitled, if he has 
family responsibilities, to the payment of his wages in whole 
or in part until cure or until the incapacity is declared perma- 
nent. In this case also national laws may relieve the shipowner 
of his liability on the expiry of a period of not less than sixteen 
weeks from the day of the injury or the commencement of the 
sickness, just as they may terminate his liability from the time 
at which the sick or injured seaman is entitled to cash benefits 
under an insurance or compensation scheme, or would be so 
entitled if he were not excluded from the scheme for some 
reason other than a restriction affecting particularly foreign 
workers or workers not resident in the country to which the 
ship belongs. 


Right to Repatriation. 


The Committee had then to deal with the question of the 
right to repatriation at the shipowner’s expense for any seaman 
landed during the voyage in consequence of sickness or injury. 
The Committee confirmed this right and rejected by 31 votes 
to 12 an amendment to delete all reference to repatriation on 
the ground that the subject was already covered by the Re- 
patriation of Seamen Convention of 1926. After determining the 
place to which a seaman should be repatriated, the Committee 
decided that the expenses of repatriation should include all 
charges for the transportation, the accommodation, and the 
food of the seaman. The shipowner might, however, discharge 
his liability by providing the seaman, if capable of work, with 
suitable employment on board a vessel proceeding to a port 
recognised as a place of repatriation. 


Other Decisions of the Committee. 


The other decisions taken by the Committee concerned 
burial expenses to be paid by the shipowner and the protection 
of the property of a sick, injured, or deceased seaman. 

Before taking a vote on the Draft Convention as a whole, 
the Committee decided to insert a clause proposed by several 
Government members, according to which the shipowner might 
be exempted from his liability concerning medical assistance, 
maintenance, repatriation, and burial expenses to the extent 
that that liability was taken over by the public authorities. 
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Finally, by 21 votes to 11, the Committee accepted the 
proposal of a Workers’ member that the regulations in regard 
to benefits to sick and injured seamen should be interpreted 
and enforced so as to ensure equality of treatment to all seamen 
irrespective of nationality, residence, or race. 

The whole Draft Convention was adopted by the Committee 
by 32 votes to 8. 


The Vote in the Conference. 


In the plenary sitting of the Conference, two amendments 
were proposed to the Committee’s text. The first, submitted 
by the Finnish Employers’ member with a view to cutting down 
the minimum period of sixteen weeks for the duration of the 
shipowner’s liability, was rejected by 46 votes to 9. The second 
amendment, adopted by 53 votes to 3, was put forward by the 
United States Workers’ member and provided that none of the 
provisions adopted should affect any law, award, custom, or 
agreement between shipowners and seamen which ensured 
more favourable conditions than those provided by the inter- 
national regulations. As thus amended, the Draft Convention 
concerning the shipowner’s liability was adopted on the pre- 
liminary vote by 64 votes to 11, and on the final vote by 70 
votes to 14. 


Sickness Insurance for Seamen 


The risk of sickness to which seamen are exposed is in the 
first instance covered by the shipowner’s liability. This liability 
is limited in time and has no reference to sickness contracted 
away from the ship. A seaman who is still sick when the ship- 
owner’s liability expires or who for some reason cannot claim 
benefits from the shipowner requires to be protected by insur- 
ance. Hence it is that many countries have decided to make 
sickness insurance compulsory for seamen. 

At the outset the Committee recognised the necessity for 
supplementing the international regulations concerning the 
shipowner’s liability by a Draft Convention concerning com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. 


Scope. 
According to the decisions of the Committee, sickness 
insurance should apply to every person employed as master 
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or member of the crew or otherwise in the service of the ship, 
on board any vessel, other than a ship of war, which is engaged 
in maritime navigation or sea fishing. This general rule, how- 
ever, is not rigid, and national laws or regulations may make 
exceptions in respect of persons employed on board vessels of 
public authorities when such vessels are not engaged in trade, 
persons whose wages or income exceed a prescribed amount, 
persons who are not paid a money wage, and persons below 
or above prescribed age limits. These exceptions were accepted 
by the Committee without much discussion, as were also those 
for pilots and members of the employer’s family. 

There was, on the other hand, considerable discussion 
concerning the exception of persons not resident in the territory 
to which the ship belongs. Amendments to delete this exception 
were submitted by the Indian Employers’ and Workers’ mem- 
bers, who argued that a Convention containing such an excep- 
tion would be valueless for seamen who did not reside in the 
country in which their vessel was registered. Several Govern- 
ment members pointed out, on the contrary, that it was impos- 
sible to give an international undertaking to pay benefits 
outside the territory for which sickness insurance was estab- 
lished. If the exception were not agreed to, seamen not resident 
in the country to which the ship belongs would be obliged to 
pay contributions without any guarantee of obtaining benefits 
outside that country. The Committee eventually rejected the 
amendments by 26 votes to 11 and agreed to the proposed 
exception by 23 votes to 2. 


Sickness Benefit. 


According to the Office proposals, which were accepted 
by the Committee with some slight modifications, a seaman 
who is rendered incapable of work and deprived of his wages 
by reason of sickness is entitled to a cash benefit for at least 
the first 26 weeks or 180 days of incapacity. This right may be 
made conditional upon the completion of a qualifying period, 
involving the payment of a certain number of contributions 
either from the date of first being insured or during a certain 
period immediately preceding the commencement of the sick- 
ness. The cash benefit may be withheld while the insured 
person is on board or abroad, but if an insured person has lost 
his right to his wages (whether previously payable in whole 
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or in part), the benefit must be paid in whole or in part to his 
family until his return to the country in which the insurance 
institution is established. The benefit may also be withheld 
so long as the insured person receives in respect of the same 
illness some compensation from another source to which he is 
entitled by law, or while he is maintained by the insurance 
institution or from public funds. In this case also, only a part 
of the benefit may be withheld if the insured person has family 
responsibilities. The cash benefit may be reduced or refused 
in the case of sickness caused by the insured person’s wilful 
misconduct. 


Medical Benefit. 


Medical attendance is the main benefit granted by sickness 
insurance. The Committee unanimously decided that medical 
benefit, which includes treatment by a fully qualified medical 
practitioner and the supply of proper and sufficient medicines 
and appliances, should be granted without any qualifying 
period as from the commencement of the illness and at least 
until the period prescribed for the grant of sickness benefit 
expires. The insured person may be required to pay a part of 
the cost of medical benefit himself. When the insured person 
is on board or abroad or when he is ordinarily covered by the 
shipowner’s liability, the insurance institution may withhold 
its benefits. 


Other Insurance Benefits. 


The other decisions of the Committee concerned the aid 
in kind or in cash to be given to members of the insured per- 
son’s family in the event of sickness, and the maternity benefits 
to be given to an insured woman or the wife of an insured man. 
The payment of benefit on the death of an insured person was 
made compulsory only when there is no pension scheme in 
force for the survivors of deceased seamen. 

Another decision of importance with regard to insurance 
benefits was that the right to benefits should continue even 
in respect of sickness occurring during a definite period after 
the termination of the last engagement, this period being 
so fixed as to cover the normal interval between successive 
engagements. 
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Financial Resources. 


The Committee decided by 34 votes without opposition 
that the insured persons and their employers should share 
in providing the financial resources of the sickness insurance 
scheme and that national laws or regulations might provide 
for a financial contribution by the public authorities. 


Self-Government of the Insurance Scheme. 


The Committee was also unanimous in deciding that the 
sickness insurance scheme should be administered by self- 
governing institutions not carried on with a view to profit 
and working under the administrative and financial supervision 
of the public authorities. 

Insurance institutions set up specially for seamen should 
be administered jointly by the insured persons and _ their 
employers. This proposal was accepted by the Committee 
by 30 votes without opposition, on the proposal of the Employers’ 
members, who pointed out that if the shipowners were to share 
in providing the financial resources of the scheme they should 
have a share in its administration on the same footing as the 
insured persons. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


In order to guarantee the rights of the insured persons, 
the Committee provided that in the event of a dispute concern- 
ing benefits the insured persons should have a right of appeal. 
The procedure for dealing with disputes should be rendered 
rapid and inexpensive for the insured person either by means 
of special courts or by any other appropriate method. 

The whole Draft Convention was adopted by the Committee 
by 33 votes to 6. 


The Vote in the Conference. 


After the Reporter of the Committee had explained the 
general structure of the Draft Convention, the Conference 
had to deal with an amendment submitted by the Indian 
Employers’ and Workers’ members to withhold from national 
laws the right to make exceptions in respect of seamen not 
resident in the country in which the vessel is registered. This 
amendment was rejected by 34 votes to 18, but the lengthy 
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discussion to which it gave rise made it clear that the general 
adoption of sickness insurance schemes for seamen in every 
maritime country was the only way out of the present diffi- 
culties. 

With regard to the Article providing that the insured 
persons and their employers should share in providing the 
financial resources of the insurance scheme, a statement was 
made by the Government Member of the U.S.S.R. to the effect 
that, although he would vote in favour of this Article, he wished 
to make it clear that Soviet legislation was definitely superior 
and more favourable to the insured persons in that it absolved 
the workers from the necessity of paying contributions and made 
the undertakings pay the whole cost of the insurance. 

The Conference made only one change in the Committee's 
draft text. At the suggestion of the United States Workers’ 
member, the Conference adopted an Article stipulating that the 
international regulations should not affect any law, award, 
custom, or agreement between shipowners and seamen ensuring 
more favourable conditions than those provided in these 
regulations. With this amendment the Draft Convention 
concerning sickness insurance for seamen was adopted on the 
preliminary vote by 52 votes to 5, and on the final vote by 
60 votes to 5. 


PROMOTION OF SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN Ports 


This question gave the Conference the opportunity of advo- 
cating a series of measures for improving the conditions in which 
seamen have to spend their time ashore when their vessels 
are in port, and more particularly in foreign ports. The 1929 
Session of the Conference, at which the first discussion of the 
question took place, had found that considerable amelioration 
of these conditions was required, especially in the case of seamen 
landing in a country other than their own, and that, while much 
was being done by Governments and private associations for 
seamen belonging to their own countries, much still remained 
to be done, chiefly for foreign seamen. 

As the basis for its consideration the Conference had before 
it a draft Recommendation of some considerable length prepared 
by the Office with a view to the final discussion. This draft 
was referred by the Conference to a Committee of 21 members 
(9 Government representatives, 6 Employers’ representatives, 
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and 6 Workers’ representatives).! The officers of this Com- 
mittee were : Chairman, Mr. Phocas, Greek Government Dele- 
gate ; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Seager, British Employers’ Adviser, 
and Mr. Pasquini, French Workers’ Adviser; and Reporter, 
Mr. Bryant, British Government Adviser. 

The Office draft Recommendation consisted of a preamble 
and seven parts under the following heads: general organisa- 
tion, regulation, health, accommodation and recreation, saving 
and remittance of wages, information of seamen, and financial 
organisation. 

This draft had already, before the Conference was convened, 
attracted considerable attention among certain international 
associations, and national voluntary organisations in various 
countries, interested in different aspects of the problem of 
seamen’s health and welfare in ports. On the occasion of the 
1929 Conference the international associations in question, 
including the League of Red Cross Societies and the Interna- 
tional Union against Venereal Disease, had convened a private 
conference in Geneva of their national sections and other 
voluntary organisations to discuss the problem, and had been 
given facilities for bringing the views of this meeting to the 
Seamen’s Welfare Committee set up at the Maritime Con- 
ference. These same organisations, together with the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association and the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation, organised a similar 
conference of the voluntary organisations concerned on the 
occasion of the 19386 Conference. This meeting *, which took 
place in Geneva on 5 October, discussed the Office draft Recom- 
mendation and made certain suggestions for amending it 
which were transmitted to and taken into consideration by 
the official Conference Committee. This Committee also 
admitted to its sittings as observers certain experts repre- 
senting the voluntary meeting who were able to supply the 
Committee with further information as to the views of that 
meeting. 


+ Cf. footnote ' on p. 13 of the first part of this article. 

* The delegates who attended the private conference included, in addition to 
representatives of the international organisations which convened it, represen- 
tatives from the Health Section of the League of Nations, the International Labour 
Office, the Apostolatus Maris Internationale Concilium, and the International 
Council of Women, and from Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Sweden. Some of these 
representatives were delegates or advisers to the official Maritime Conference. 
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The Conference Committee made a certain number of amend- 
ments to the Office draft, mostly in the form of additions. 

The preamble to the draft emphasised the special character 
of the seaman’s calling, which often deprives him for long 
periods at a time of the advantages of family life, exposes him 
to special dangers and difficulties while in port, particularly 
foreign ports, and renders it difficult for him to have the benefit 
of national and local arrangements made to organise the spare 
time, promote the welfare, and safeguard the health of the 
general body of workers. It therefore affirmed the desirability 
of developing and co-ordinating nationally and internationally 
measures for his special help and protection in ports. The Com- 
mittee adopted this text, but decided to add certain phrases 
to it in order to emphasise further that the object in view was 
to help foreign as much as national seamen and that no distinc- 
tion of race should be made in the application of the measures 
to be recommended. 

In Part I of the draft (General Organisation) it was proposed 
that in each important port a central seamen’s welfare com- 
mittee, of an official or officially recognised character and repre- 
sentative of all the interests concerned, should be set up to 
collect all useful information and suggestions on the conditions 
for seamen in the port, to advise other bodies interested in 
measures for improving these conditions, and to collaborate 
where necessary in carrying out such measures. A further 
provision in this section was that, with a view to keeping 
Governments informed and facilitating international co-ordina- 
tion of action, each country should supply the Office every three 
years with all useful information on the experience acquired 
and the progress made in the promotion of seamen’s welfare 
in ports. 

The Committee adopted these provisions without amend- 
ment, after rejecting by 30 votes to 17 a proposal made by the 
Employers’ members to delete any reference to the need for 
giving the port welfare committees an official or officially- 
recognised character. 

In connection with this first part the Committee took 
note with much interest of a suggestion transmitted to it by 
Mr. Salvesen (Norway), one-time shipowner member of the 
Joint Maritime Commission, who has been actively concerned 
with the question of seamen’s welfare in ports ever since it was 
first brought to the notice of the International Labour Office 
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some ten or more years ago. Mr. Salvesen’s suggestion was that 
the preamble and the first part of the Office draft should be 
transformed into a Draft Convention requiring Governments 
to set up port welfare committees and to do all in their power 
to promote seamen’s welfare measures, the rest of the draft 
remaining in the form of a Recommendation for their guidance. 
The Committee felt, however, that this proposal would involve 
certain difficulties, and that it would be preferable to wait 
till some experience had been gained of the results of the Recom- 
mendation as a whole. 

In Part II of the draft (Regulation) it was proposed that 
the following measures should be taken, by laws or regulations, 
to protect seamen against certain dangers to which they may 
be exposed in dock areas : regulation of the sale of intoxicating 
liquor ; prohibition of the employment in public-houses of 
young persons of either sex under a certain age ; application 
of the provisions of existing international agreements limiting 
the sale and use of narcotics ; exclusion of undesirable persons 
from the docks and the harbour area; fencing of the edges 
of wharves and quays and other dangerous parts of docks ; 
and adequate lighting and signposting of docks and their 
approaches. This part also advocated certain measures for 
supervising the enforcement of these measures, including 
supervision of public-houses, lodging-houses, taverns, etc., 
and of persons visiting ships, as well as adequate policing of 
harbour areas, and improved facilities for foreign seamen in 
getting into touch with their consuls. 

On the Employers’ proposal the Committee decided to 
delete in this part the methods of regulating the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor specified in the draft (i.e. limiting the number of 
public-houses and fixing a closing time). The Committee rejected, 
however, further Employers’ proposals to delete the recom- 
mendations concerning fencing, lighting, and signposting in 
dock areas. In connection with the prohibition of the employ- 
ment in public-houses of young persons of either sex under 
a certain age, some doubt was expressed as to whether this 
proposal was not outside the scope of the Recommendation. 
It was suggested that the clause was in effect a question of the 
enforcement of the Conventions concerning the minimum age 
for entry into employment. The Committee maintained it, 
however, as indicating the special attention which should be 
given, in the interests of seamen as well as of young persons, 
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to the enforcement of these Conventions in refreshment houses 
in dock areas. 

Part III of the draft (Health) recommended inter alia 
repression of soliciting and enticing in harbour areas, publicity 
among seamen as to the dangers, means of prevention, need 
and facilities for treatment of certain diseases to which they 
are exposed (more particularly, tuberculosis and tropical and 
venereal diseases), and extension of the local facilities for treat- 
ment to all seamen without distinction as to nationality or 
religious belief. In adopting these provisions the Committee 
added a clause concerning publicity among seamen as to the 
dangers of the habit of narcotics, and also a clause recommending 
provision as far as possible of arrangements designed to ensure, 
when necessary, continuation of treatment with a view to sup- 
plementing the medical facilities available to seamen. 

Part IV of the draft (Accommodation and Recreation) 
urged the development of seamen’s hostels and institutes, with 
the different material and social services which they can render, 
and the extension of recreational facilities (sports, excursions, 
etc.). To these provisions the Committee added a recommenda- 
tion concerning the promotion by all possible means of the family 
life of seamen. This was intended to refer in particular to 
certain services which are already provided in some countries, 
such as the provision of cheap railway fares for seamen returning 
home on leave, special posting facilities for forwarding seamen’s 
mail, ete. 

Part V of the draft (Saving and Remittances) was adopted 
without amendment. This section dealt with means of helping 
seamen to save and transmit their savings to their families. 
With this object in view it recommended measures for enabling 
seamen, particularly in a foreign country, to deposit or remit 
the whole or part of their wages, and extension of the system 
of allotment of wages. 

In the case of Part VI (Information of Seamen) the Com- 
mittee approved with certain modifications, largely of a drafting 
character, the measures proposed by the Office for making 
known to seamen the welfare facilities available to them in the 
ports they visit. These measures included the distribution on 
shore and on board ship of pamphlets in the appropriate lan- 
guages dealing with the port being visited or the next port of 
call, the establishment of information offices for seamen in the 
principal ports, and the inclusion in seamen’s discharge books 
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(or, as the Committee added, in other documents habitually 
carried by seamen, or in notices posted in the crew’s quarters) 
of some useful information for the physical well-being and 
general protection of seamen. To these proposals the Committee 
added provisions concerning the frequent publication of articles 
of general and educational interest for seamen in periodicals 
read by them, and also the use of the cinema for this purpose, 
and the distribution of information concerning the tariffs of 
local transport and places of interest and entertainment. 

The last Part of the draft (Financial Organisation) advocated, 
as methods which might be considered for financing the various 
welfare measures recommended, grants or other material help 
from Governments or local authorities (e.g. for the purchasing 
of buildings or ground for seamen’s hostels), contributions by 
social insurance or other institutions interested in the preven- 
tion of disease, and voluntary contributions from shipowners’ 
and seamen’s organisations, philanthropic institutions, ete. 
The Committee adopted these proposals, as well as a further 
provision of this part to the effect that seamen’s welfare funds 
should not be administered solely for the benefit of seamen of a 
particular nationality, but as far as possible for the benefit 
of all seamen. 

The draft Recommendation as adopted by the Committee 
was revised only on one point in the Plenary Conference. On 
the proposal of the Norwegian Employers’ Delegate, supported 
by the Norwegian Workers’ Delegate, the Conference, by 
38 votes to 29, decided not to specify in the Financial Part 
of the Recommendation any methods of financing the seamen’s 
welfare measures but to leave it to each country to adopt 
whatever methods it considered most suitable. With this 
deletion the Recommendation as a whole was adopted, on the 
preliminary vote, by 79 votes to 0, and on the final vote by 
88 votes to 0. 


MINIMUM OF PROFESSIONAL CAPACITY FOR MASTERS AND 
Watcu-KEEPING OFFICERS 


The question which the Conference had to consider in this 
item on its agenda was the framing of international rules, in 
the interests of safety at sea, requiring masters, chief engineers, 
and navigating and engineer officers who take charge of a watch 
on board ship to be duly certificated as to their competence 
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for their important and responsible duties. It will be recalled 
that the question was originally brought to the notice of the 
International Labour Office by the International Mercantile 
Marine Officers’ Association following on the international 
developments which took place as a result of the collision 
between the French liner * Lotus” and the Turkish collier 
* Bozkourt ” in the Aegean Sea in August 1926.1 It appeared 
in the course of the investigation into this collision that the 
master of the Turkish vessel was not certificated. 

The Conference appointed a Committee of 21 members 
(9 Government representatives, 6 Employers’ representatives, 
and 6 Workers’ representatives)? to examine and report on 
the question. This Committee elected the following as _ its 
officers : Chairman, Mr. Kitaoka, Japanese Government Dele- 
gate; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Somerville, British Employers’ 
Adviser, and Mr. Coombs, British Workers’ Adviser; and Re- 
porter, Mr. Debats, French Government Delegate. 

The Committee had to consider the proposed Draft Conven- 
tion prepared by the Office on the basis of the replies of Govern- 
ments to the Questionnaire drawn up after the first discussion 
at the 1929 Conference. 

This draft consisted of six Articles, which applied to all 
sea-going ships, including fishing vessels and sailing vessels, 
and excluding only the following: ships of war ; Government 
vessels, and vessels in the service of a public authority, not 
engaged in trade ; pleasure yachts ; and vessels below 200 tons 
gross in so far as national law considered it advisable to make 
exemptions or exceptions for vessels below this tonnage. 

In respect of the ships thus covered, the draft laid down the 
rule that no one should be permitted to be engaged or to act 
on board as master, chief engineer, or navigating or engineer 
officer in charge of a watch unless he holds a certificate of com- 
petency for performing his duties issued by public authority. 
The only exceptions allowed to this rule were to be cases of 
force majeure. 

The draft then stipulated that certain minimum conditions 
should be fulfilled before any certificate of competency was 
issued—a minimum age, a certain period of professional experi- 


1 For a short account of these developments, cf. Brief Report on the Maritime 
Work of the International Labour Organisation, 1929-1936 (submitted by the Office 
to the Twenty-first Session of the Conference), pp. 32-33. 

2 Cf. footnote ! on p. 13 of the first part of this article. 
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ence, and the passing of one or more examinations organised 
and supervised by the competent authority for testing the 
qualifications of candidates for performing the duties in which 
they were to be employed. It did not, however, specify the 
details of application of these conditions but laid the obligation 
to do so on national law. At the same time, the draft allowed 
a transitional period of three years from ratification during 
which persons with sufficient practical experience and with 
no record of serious technical error against them might be 
certificated without having to fulfil the condition just referred 
to concerning the passing of one or more examinations. 

The draft also dealt with the question of enforcement of 
these rules in respect both of national ships and of foreign 
ships, by requiring each country ratifying the Convention 
to set up an efficient system of inspection, to provide for the 
cases in which its own ships wrongfully carrying an uncertifi- 
cated officer might be detained, and to inform the consul 
concerned in case of a breach of the Convention found on a 
ship of another country which had also ratified the Convention. 
Lastly, the draft required each country to prescribe penalties 
or disciplinary measures for breaches of the Convention, more 
particularly in the case of a shipowner, his agent, or the master 
wrongfully engaging an uncertificated person, of a master 
allowing such a person to perform duties for which a competency 
certificate is required, and of persons obtaining by fraud or 
forgery employment in a certificated position without holding 
the corresponding certificate. 

The Conference Committee rejected nearly all the amend- 
ments proposed to this draft. It rejected, for example, a pro- 
posal made at the outset of the discussion by the Employers’ 
members which in effect would have limited the Convention 
to imposing a general obligation on each country to establish 
a system of minimum requirements of professional capacity, 
controlled by the issue of certificates or similar documents, 
for masters and watch-keeping officers, but leaving it entirely 
open to national law to determine the exceptions to be allowed, 
the conditions and qualifications to be complied with for the 
obtaining of certificates, etc. It was considered by the majority 
of the Committee (by 35 votes to 19) that a Convention in such 
general and wide terms would have no practical value. 

For the same reasons the Committee did not adopt a some- 
what similar amendment proposed by the Japanese Govern- 
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ment member. This amendment would have allowed exceptions 
to the rule of certificates of competency not only in cases of 
force majeure, as provided for in the Office draft, but also for 
special circumstances as defined by national law. It would also 
have allowed national law to grant exemptions on the ground 
of the type of the ship, its tonnage, the horse-power of its 
engines, or the area in which it trades, provided that it carried 
certificated officers to supervise the duties of uncertificated 
officers. This amendment was rejected by 38 votes to 8. 

The Committee also rejected most of the amendments 
proposed to the Article of the Office draft defining its scope 
as regards ships. The amendments thus rejected included 
proposals made by the Employers’ members to exclude sailing 
vessels from the Convention, to include Government vessels 
and vessels in the service of a public authority not engaged in 
trade, and to permit national law to exempt vessels engaged 
upon voyages not extending further than the near-by ports of 
neighbouring countries within geographical limits defined by 
national laws or regulations. With reference to this last point, 
it was urged more particularly by the British Employers’ 
member that, so far as his country was concerned, there was 
no evidence to show that there was any need in the interests 
of safety at sea to change the present practice of allowing 
uncertificated officers to take charge of watches in cargo ships 
employed in “ home trade ”’.! The majority of the Committee, 
however, took the view (by 34 votes to 11) that the short 
distance of the trade did not lessen the risks of marine casual- 
ties, and that to allow near-by trades to be exempted might 
result in inducing States which at present required certificated 
officers in these trades to discontinue this practice, to the 
prejudice of the professional interests of the officers concerned. 

On the other hand, the Committee adopted a proposal of 
the Indian Government member to exclude from the Conven- 
tion wooden vessels of primitive build such as dhows and junks, 
and also (by 38 votes to 10) a proposal of the Employers’ 
members to include pleasure yachts, this proposal of course 
being subject to the general provision of the Office draft allow- 
ing each country to exempt any vessel below 200 tons. These, 
in fact, were the only amendments made by the Committee 
to the Office draft. 


1 Cf. footnote 4 on p. 15 of the first part of this article. 
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Among other amendments rejected by the Committee were 
two proposals made by the Employers’ members and the 
Japanese Government member respectively. The Employers’ 
members wished to substitute five years for three years for the 
transitional period during which officers with sufficient practical 
experience of their duties and with no record of serious technical 
error against them can be certificated without having to pass 
an examination. And the Japanese Government member 
proposed to delete in the Articles concerning enforcement the 
provision requiring national laws or regulations to provide 
for the case in which a national ship wrongfully carrying an 
uncertificated officer might be detained, and also the clause 
specifying that the competent authority of a ratifying country 
is to inform the consul concerned in case of a breach of the 
Convention being found in a ship of another ratifying country. 

The Office draft thus emerged from the discussions of the 
Committee with only the two small amendments just mentioned, 
concerning its scope as regards ships. 

No further amendments were submitted to this text when 
it came before the Plenary Conference. The British Govern- 
ment representative, however, reiterated the objections he 
had made in Committee that on the grounds of safety no case 
had been made out for changing the present system in that 
country with reference to cargo vessels in “ home trade ’’, and 
said that he could therefore not vote for the Convention. The 
Draft Convention as submitted by the Committee was adopted 
on the preliminary vote by 53 votes to 8, and on the final vote 
by 80 to 9. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR SEAMEN 


In dealing with this question the Conference had the oppor- 
tunity of following up the important steps taken at its Twentieth 
Session in June 1936 towards establishing an international 
system of paid annual leave for the general body of workers. 
It will be remembered that at that Session the Conference 
adopted a Draft Convention (with a complementary Recom- 
mendation) providing for holidays with pay—at the rate of at 
least 6 working days a year—for all persons, whether salaried 
employees or manual workers, employed ashore in industrial, 
commercial, and similar undertakings or establishments. This 
Draft Convention specifically includes persons employed in 
“ undertakings engaged in the transport of passengers or goods 
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by inland waterway ”’ ; it also covers the shore staff of maritime 
transport undertakings.' The Twenty-first Session was thus 
called upon to consider the application of similar measures 
to the sea-going personnel of these latter undertakings. 

The proposals submitted by the Office as the basis for dis- 
cussion consisted of a proposed Draft Convention with a com- 
plementary draft Recommendation. These drafts had been 
drawn up on the basis of the observations of Governments 
on the points suggested for their consultation by the Preparatory 
Technical Meeting of 1935. 

The Office drafts were referred to a Committee of 35 members 
(15 Government representatives, 10 Employers’ representatives, 
and 10 Workers’ representatives).* The Committee elected 
as its Chairman Captain Fitzgerald, United States Government 
Adviser ; as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Deckers, Belgian Employ- 
ers’ Delegate, and Mr. Le Touzel, British Workers’ Adviser ; 
and as its Reporter Mr. Mérzer Bruyns, Netherlands Govern- 
ment Adviser. 

In the course of a preliminary general discussion in the 
Committee it was objected from the Employers’ side that, 
in view of the special conditions of the seamen’s contract of 
employment, there were practical difficulties in the way of 
instituting holidays with pay for seamen as a general measure, 
and also that the problem was in effect a wage problem, which 
made its international regulation still more difficult. The 
British Government member also drew attention to the impor- 
tance of not neglecting the interests of the large numbers of 
seamen who are not in regular employment with the same 
employer but frequently change their employer, and considered 
that a Recommendation, rather than a Draft Convention, 
would be more likely to achieve the object in view. The discus- 
sion as a whole, however, revealed that there was a considerable 
balance of opinion in favour of a Draft Convention covering 
all ranks and ratings in the mercantile marine. 

Article 1 of the Office text of a proposed Draft Convention 
proposed that holidays with pay should be provided for the 
master, officers, and members of the crew, including wireless 


1 For an account of the results of the proceedings of the Twentieth Session 
of the Conference on the question of holidays with pay for workers other than seamen 
and agricultural workers, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, 
Sept. 1936, pp. 301-304. 

2 Cf. footnote | on p. 13 of the first part of this article. 
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operators in the service of a wireless telegraphy company, of 
all sea-going mechanically-propelled cargo and/or passenger 
vessels, excluding only the following: crews consisting entirely 
of members of the owner’s or master’s family, persons not 
remunerated for their services or remunerated only by a nominal 
salary or wage or exclusively by a share of profits, and persons 
working exclusively or mainly on their own account. 

Among the restrictive amendments proposed to _ these 
provisions the Committee rejected a proposal of the Employers’ 
members to exclude masters from the scope of the draft on the 
ground that holidays with pay for them should be a matter 
for individual arrangement. The Committee also rejected, by 
51 votes to 20, a more far-reaching proposal of the Japanese 
Government member, supported by the Indian Government 
member, to limit the Draft Convention to officers and to exclude 
subordinate personnel. The Committee agreed, however, to 
exclude from the draft persons employed in wooden ships of 
primitive build such as junks and dhows, and also persons 
whose duties are connected solely with the cargo carried on 
board and who are not in fact in the employment either of the 
shipowner or of the master. This latter exclusion referred to 
such persons as cattlemen, supercargoes, ete.—persons whom 
the Office had not in any case intended to include because they 
are not really members of the crew. 

On the other hand, the Committee enlarged to some extent 
the scope of the Office draft by deciding not to confine it to 
mechanically-propelled ships but to include also sailing ships, 
and also by deleting the exclusion of crews consisting entirely 
of members of the master’s family. 

The Committee also made a number of amendments to 
Article 2 of the Office draft, which consisted of four paragraphs 
and was discussed at considerable length. 

Paragraph 1 proposed that for all ranks and ratings the 
qualifying service for a holiday should be one year’s continuous 
service, and that the holiday to be granted in respect of each 
such period of service should be at least 12 working days for 
masters, officers, and wireless operators, and at least 6 working 
days for other personnel. The amendments submitted to this 
paragraph included proposals to make the period of qualifying 
service six months or to compute the holiday on the basis of 
each month or even every 15 days of service, and also proposals 
to increase the length of the holiday. Most of these amendments 
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were not adopted, and the Committee maintained the system 
of computing the holiday on the basis of a year’s continuous 
service. By 42 votes to 33, however, in response to a proposal 
of the Workers’ members, the Committee made an important 
change in the length of the holiday for subordinate personnel, 
by deciding in favour of 9 working days instead of 6. 

The Committee then adopted paragraph 2 of article 2, which 
provided that “ continuous service ” should include service off 
articles as well as on articles, and that short interruptions of 
service not due to the act or fault of the employee and not 
exceeding a total of six weeks should not be deemed to break 
the continuity of the periods of service preceding and following 
them. The Employers’ members would have preferred to reduce 
this allowance for short interruptions of service to four wecks, 
but this view was rejected by 42 votes to 30. At the same 
time, the Committee transferred from the Office draft Recom- 
mendation to the Convention a clause specifying that continuity 
of service would not be deemed to be interrupted by any change 
in the management or ownership of the vessel or vessels in which 
the employee concerned has served. 

The Committee approved paragraph 3 of Article 2, without 
change. This provided that public and customary holidays, 
interruptions of service due to sickness, and any time off allowed 
in compensation for weekly rest days and public holidays worked 
at sea should not count as part of the holiday period. 

Paragraph 4 was also approved, with a certain drafting altera- 
tion. The paragraph provided that, in special circumstances 
and subject to prescribed conditions, the annual holiday might 
be allowed to be divided into parts, or to be accumulated with 
a subsequent holiday, or to be replaced by an equivalent cash 
payment in lieu of the actual holiday. On this last point, the 
Committee added certain words to the draft with the object 
of further emphasising that the holiday should actually be 
granted and taken, and that a cash payment in lieu thereof 
was only to be permitted in exceptional cases when the special 
needs of the service so required. In any case, the draft required 
any cash payment in lieu of the holiday to be not less than the 
cash amount to which the employee would have been entitled 
if he had actually taken the holiday due to him. 

The other Articles of the proposed Draft Convention were 
adopted without much discussion. These dealt with the rate 
of remuneration during the holiday (defined as the employee’s 
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“usual remuneration” plus a ~“ suitable subsistence allow- 
ance ’’); prohibition of any contracting out of the right to a 
holiday ; authorising national laws or regulations to deprive 
an employee of his pay during a holiday if he engages in paid 
employment ; liquidation of outstanding claims to holidays 
on leaving or being discharged from the service ; obligation 
on employers to keep records for facilitating application of 
the Convention, and on each country to establish a system of 
sanctions to ensure its enforcement ; and the safeguarding 
of more favourable conditions than those provided by the 
Convention. 

The chief amendment submitted to these Articles, by the 
Employers’ members, proposed to delete the requirement to 
pay a subsistence allowance, in addition to wages, during the 
holiday. The amendment, however, was rejected by 46 votes 
to 27. 

The Committee, however, made an important addition to 
the Office draft by transferring to a new Article certain proposals 
contained in the draft Recommendation to the effect that the 
annual holiday should be given at one or other of certain specified 
ports (e.g. the port of engagement, the port of final destination, 
etc.) in the home country of the ship and that the holiday could 
be given in a port abroad only by mutual consent. To this new 
Article a clause was also added to the effect that the holiday 
is to be given by mutual agreement at the first opportunity 
as the requirements of the service allow. 

Lastly, following the example of the Draft Convention on 
hours of work and manning, the Committee inserted a clause 
in the proposed Draft Convention making its coming into force 
dependent on ratification by five of the countries possessing 
more than a million tons gross of sea-going merchant shipping. 

In the case of the Office draft Recommendation, the Com- 
mittee, having, as has been noted above, transferred some of its 
provisions to the Draft Convention, decided by 64 votes to 4 
not to take the rest of it into consideration. 

When the Draft Convention as amended by the Committee 
was reported to the Plenary Conference, the latter adopted 
two amendments to it. The first, proposed by the Netherlands 
Employers’ Delegate, specifically excluded “ travelling dockers ” 
from the scope of the Convention, for similar reasons to those 
already noted for their exclusion from the Draft Convention 
on hours of work and manning. The second, a drafting amend- 
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ment proposed by the Norwegian Employers’ Delegate, specified, 
what in any case had been understood in the Committee, that 
the one year’s continuous service required to qualify for a 
holiday meant service “ with the same undertaking ”’. 

On the other hand, the Conference rejected the following 
proposed amendments : to exclude masters from the Convention 
(Belgian Employers’ Delegate); to exclude persons employed 
in sailing ships (Finnish Government Delegate) ; to reduce the 
annual holiday for subordinate personnel from 9 to 6 working 
days (United States Government Delegate) ; and to substitute 
for the system of computing the holiday on the basis of a year’s 
continuous service a system by which the employee would be 
entitled to pro rata holidays for less than a year’s service, com- 
puted per month of service for officers or per 40 days of service 
for other personnel (French Government Delegate). In proposing 
this last amendment the French Government Delegate expressed 
the fear that by insisting on a year’s continuous service with the 
same undertaking as the qualifying period the Draft Convention 
would confer no benefit on the large numbers of seamen who 
would not be able to comply with this condition. 

As amended by the Conference the Draft Convention as a 
whole was adopted on the preliminary vote by 48 votes to 15, 
and on the final vote by 60 votes to 15. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Twenty-first Session of the Conference was asked to 
consider seven draft resolutions submitted by certain delegates 
not less than seven days before the opening of the Session, as 
required by the Standing Orders. In accordance with the usual 
procedure, these draft resolutions were first referred to the 
Resolutions Committee, which had to examine them and suggest 
to their authors any amendments which it might consider 
would facilitate their adoption by the Conference. 

This Committee consisted of 16 members (8 Government 
representatives, and 4 Employers’ and 4 Workers’ representa- 
tives). It appointed Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Indian Government 
Delegate, as its Chairman and Reporter, and Mr. Andersson, 
Finnish Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Tudehope, Australian 
Workers’ Delegate, as its Vice-Chairmen. The Committee trans- 
mitted all the seven draft resolutions to the Conference after 
making certain changes in some of them in agreement with their 
authors. 
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The first resolution, submitted by the Japanese Workers’ 
Delegate, proposed that the Governing Body should be invited 
to consider the desirability of placing the following questions 
on the agenda of the next Maritime Session of the Conference : 
provision of compensation for accidents to seamen; and pro- 
vision of benefit or allowances for seamen involuntarily unem- 
ployed. The resolution pointed out that Conventions on these 
questions had already been adopted by previous Sessions of the 
Conference for workers employed on shore in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture, and emphasised the need for similar inter- 
national Conventions for the protection of seamen. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Conference without opposition. 

The Conference also adopted without opposition the second 
resolution, also proposed by the Japanese Workers’ Delegate, 
and supported in this case by the Japanese Employers’ Delegate. 
This resolution emphasised that the existence of trade restric- 
tions in their various forms was preventing economic recovery 
and constituted a special handicap to the shipping industry, 
with consequential adverse effects on the employment of seamen. 
It accordingly invited the Governing Body to use its best 
endeavours to facilitate the holding of an international Economic 
Conference or Conferences, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, such as had been advocated in a resolution adopted 
by the Twentieth Session of the Conference (June 1936) ', for 
the purpose so far as possible of removing trade restrictions. 

The third and fourth resolutions were proposed by the Chinese 
Workers’ Delegate and were also adopted without opposi- 
tion. The first of these asked the Governing Body to consider 
placing the question of equality of treatment for national 
and foreign seamen on the agenda of the next Maritime Session 
of the Conference with a view to a Draft Convention. Among 
the reasons given in the resolution for this request it was urged 
that, in the absence of an International Convention regulating 
equality of treatment, employers in countries where a higher 
standard of treatment exists could resort to employing workers 
from countries with a lower standard of treatment in order to 
gain advantages in international competition. 

The other resolution proposed by the Chinese Workers’ 
Delegate was concerned with the “Contractor System” of 


1 For an account of this resolution, cf. the article on the Twentieth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 3, Sept. 1936, p. 332. 
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employing Chinese seamen and requested that the Governing 
Body should consider the desirability of investigating and 
reporting on this matter at an early date with a view to the 
abolition of the system. The preamble to this resolution 
mentioned inter alia that, in spite of the measures taken by 
the Chinese Government to prohibit the “Contractor System”’, 
because of the oppression of the seamen which it involved, 
great difficulty had been experienced in inducing foreign 
shipping companies, especially those in China, to abandon the 
system. 

The fifth resolution was proposed by the British Workers’ 
Delegate. It requested the Governing Body to consider the 
advisability of undertaking a study of the conditions of construc- 
tion of cargo vessels, their life-saving appliances, and the accom- 
modation on board for their crews, and of examining whether 
international regulations can be introduced and _ reciprocal 
agreements concluded between the different countries on these 
questions. The resolution pointed out that the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea does not apply to cargo 
vessels so far as its provisions regarding construction and life- 
saving appliances are concerned, and urged that such provisions 
as well as legal stipulations concerning accommodation are 
matters of paramount importance to the life and health of 
seamen. In the Conference it was maintained by the Nether- 
lands and British Government Delegates that the construction 
and life-saving equipment of cargo ships (the British Govern- 
ment Delegate also included accommodation) were very tech- 
nical questions which would more suitably be dealt with by 
the same machinery as was used for the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention than through the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The Netherlands Government Delegate accordingly 
proposed to delete the references in the resolution to questions 
of construction and life-saving appliances. This amendment 
having been accepted by the British Workers’ Delegate, the 
resolution was adopted, without opposition, with reference 
only to crew accommodation on board all ships. 

The sixth resolution dealt with the periodic collection and 
compilation by the Office, in the interests of equitable competi- 
tive conditions in international shipping, of information on the 
wages of seamen currently employed on sea-going merchant 
vessels of the principal maritime countries. This resolution, 
which was proposed by the Government delegation of the United 
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States of America, referred to the beginning made by the Office 
in this matter in the publication of its Maritime Statistical 
Handbook, and asked that its work in this direction should be 
extended. In the Conference the authors of this resolution 
accepted a proposal of the Norwegian Employers’ Delegate that 
the resolution should refer, in addition to wages, to ~ all other 
matters relating to competitive conditions”’, and the resolution 
was adopted with this expansion. 

The last resolution, proposed by the Indian Workers’ Dele- 
gate, asked the Governing Body to consider instituting an 
immediate enquiry into the system under which Indian seamen 
have to obtain employment and the conditions under which 
they work at sea, with a view to reporting on the matter to the 
next Maritime Session of the Conference and making proposals 
for removing the difficulties of Indian seamen in respect of their 
conditions of employment and wages. Following on observations 
in the Conference between the Indian Workers’ Delegate and 
the Indian Government Delegate on this resolution, the author 
of the resolution withdrew it. 

Following the usual practice, the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference will be submitted to the Governing Body for con- 
sideration of the effect to be given to them. 


RENEWAL OF THE JOINT MARITIME COMMISSION 


In accordance with its Standing Orders, the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the Office is composed as follows: Chairman 
(ex officio): the Chairman of the Governing Body; represen- 
tatives of the Governing Body: one representative each 
of the Employers’ and Workers’ Groups respectively of 
the Governing Body ; shipowners’ and seamen’s representa- 
tives : seven regular members, and two deputy members, for 
each side. The number of shipowners’ and seamen’s represen- 
tatives has been as just noted since the Maritime Session of the 
Conference in 1926 : previously the number of regular members 
on each side was five. 

In further accordance with the Standing Orders of the Com- 
mission, the Shipowners’ and Seamen’s representatives on the 
Commission are selected by the Shipowners’ and Seamen’s 
Groups respectively at a Maritime Session of the Conference. 
The last elections for this purpose took place at the Maritime 
Conference in 1926. 
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Having regard to this long interval and also to certain 
changes that have taken place during the last few years in 
the membership of the Organisation, in particular the joining 
of the Organisation by two additionnal maritime countries, 
the United States of America and the U.S.S.R., the Governing 
Body, in fixing the programme of the Twenty-first Session of 
the Conference, decided that advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity thus offered to the shipowners’ and seamen’s 
delegations to review their representation in the Commission. 
The Governing Body also directed the Conference, in proceeding 
to the new appointments, to take account of a resolution which 
the Governing Body adopted in March 1927, following on the 
1926 elections, to the effect that—- 


In order that the Commission should be truly representative of 
maritime employers and workers in all parts of the world, at least 
four of the fourteen regular members shall, from the date of the next 
elections, be nationals of non-European countries. 

In the result the Employers’ and Workers’ Groups of the 
Conference nominated nine regular members for the shipowners 
and seamen respectively, with four deputy members for the 
shipowners and five deputy members for the seamen. Two of 
the regular members nominated on each side belong to non- 
European countries (Japan, the United States of America), 
while three of the deputy members for the shipowners also belong 
to these countries (Australia, Canada, India) as well as all the 
seamen’s deputy members (Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
China, India). ! 

The number of members nominated thus exceeds the com- 
position of the Commission as at present constituted. This 
was the result of an agreement between the Employers’ and 
Workers’ Groups at the Conference that it would be desirable 
to allow for a wider representation of the two sides on this basis 
for the future. It lies with the Governing Body to approve this 
enlargement of the Commission, which of course involves cer- 
tain financial consequences for the Office, but it is hardly likely 
that this joint proposal of the two parties, which allows for 
increased representation of nationals from non-European coun- 
tries, will not be confirmed. 


1 The European members nominated on each side belong to the following 
countries : Shipowners : regular members : Belgium, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway ; deputy member : Denmark ; Seamen : regular 
members : Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


REVISION OF THE Minimum AGE (SEA) CONVENTION, 1920 


As has already been noted, the Twenty-second Session of 
the Conference had on its agenda only one item, viz : 


Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920. * 


The Conference was asked to consider the revision of this 
Convention on the two following points : 


(1) The raising of the minimum age from 14 to 15 years and any 
related revision of the exceptions provided in the Convention; and 


(2) Substitution for Articles 5-12 of the 1920 Convention of the 
standard Articles included in the Draft Conventions submitted to the 
Conference at its Twenty-first Session. 

The inclusion of this question in the agenda of the Twenty- 
second Session arose out of certain action taken by the Confer- 
ence at its Nineteenth Session in 1935. On that occasion the 
Conference adopted a Recommendation concerning unemploy- 
ment among young persons which included a clause providing 
that “ the minimum age for leaving school and being admitted 
to employment should be fixed at not Jess than 15 years, as 
soon as circumstances permit”. With reference to this clause 
of the Recommendation, the Nineteenth Session of the Confer- 
ence also adopted, on the proposal of its Committee on unem- 
ployment among young persons, a resolution inviting the 
Governing Body of the Office to consider urgently the desir- 
ability of placing on the agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference the revision of the Minimum Age Conventions for employ- 
ment in industry (1919), at sea (1920), in agriculture (1921), 
and in non-industrial employment (1932), “ with a view to 
raising the age from 14, as laid down in those Conventions, to 
15 years ”’, 

In pursuance of this resolution, and after having proceeded 
to a consultation of Governments as required by its Standing 
Orders, the Governing Body at its meeting in June 1936 decided, 
on the one hand, to place the revision of the 1919 (industry) 
and 1982 (non-industrial employment) Conventions on the 


1 This Convention had been ratified up to 15 September 1936 by the following 
31 countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Estonia, Finland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, the Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 
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agenda of the 1937 Session of the Conference and, on the other 
hand, to submit the partial revision of the Convention relating 
to employment at sea to the Maritime Session of the Conference 
to be held in 1936.1 The reasons why this last question could 
not be considered at the Twenty-first Session but had to be 
referred to the Twenty-second Session have already been 
explained. 

The Twenty-second Session of the Conference appointed, 
for considering the question on its agenda, a Committee of 
15 members (5 Government representatives, 5 Employers’ 
representatives, and 5 Workers’ representatives). The officers 
of this Committee were the following : Chairman, Mr. Bruere, 
United States Government Delegate; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. 
Filmer, Australian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Reed, British 
Workers’ Adviser ; and Reporter, Mr. Dennys, British Govern- 
ment Adviser. 

The Committee took as the basis of its discussions the draft 
amendment to Article 2 of the 1920 Convention which had 
been prepared by the International Labour Office. This Article 
provides as follows : “ Children under the age of 14 years shall 
not be employed or work on vessels, other than vessels upon 
which only members of the same family are employed.” The 
Office draft simply proposed to substitute 15 for 14 years. 

The principle of the raising of the minimum age from 14 
to 15 met with no opposition. A statement was, however, 
made on behalf of the Employers’ Group to the effect that, 
in the opinion of this Group, no country should in fact apply a 
Convention raising the minimum age for employment at sea 
unless and until it applied a similarly revised Convention 
relating to land industries. Other members of the Committee 
expressed their disagreement with this attitude. The Office 
draft, however, was adopted without opposition. 

The Committee then had to consider an amendment pro- 
posed by the British Government member for allowing certain 
exceptions to the general principle. The author of the amend- 
ment explained that it was not intended to provide for exceptions 
of a general character, but solely to permit exceptions in special 
cases where a public authority—an educational or other appro- 
priate authority designated by national laws or regulations— 
is satisfied that the employment proposed will be beneficial 


1 The question of the revision of the Minimum Age Convention for employment 
in agriculture was adjourned by the Governing Body to its following meeting. 
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for the future of the child and will not be prejudicial to his 
health. This amendment was adopted by 9 votes to 1. 

As regards the modification of the standard Articles referred 
to in the second part of the question on the agenda, this was 
carried out by the Conference Drafting Committee, which was 
the competent committee for dealing with this matter. On the 
request of the Committee on the revision of the Convention, 
the Drafting Committee also included in the standard Articles 
a clause to the effect that the revised Convention was not to 
come into force until after the adoption by the Conference of 
Draft Conventions revising the existing Conventions dealing 
with the minimum age for employment in industry and in 
non-industrial employment. The inclusion of this clause in 
the revised Convention gave effect to a wish expressed by the 
shipowners’ members of the Joint Maritime Commission when 
this Commission was consulted by the Governing Body in 
November 1935 as to the desirability of raising the minimum 
age for employment at sea. 

In the Plenary Conference the report of the Committee 
gave rise to no discussion and the revised Convention was 
adopted on the preliminary vote by 54 votes to 0, and on the 
final vote by 81 votes to 0. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Maritime Sessions of the International Labour Conference 
have always been few and far between, although the industry 
with which they are concerned has a particularly international 
character. International not merely geographically or with 
reference to the international regulation in one form or 
another to which various technical or economic aspects of 
the activities of shipping have been increasingly subjected 
since the war, but also in the sense that since the creation 
of the International Labour Organisation shipowners’, officers’, 
and seamen’s organisations in a large number of countries 
have combined to form important international associations 
for promoting their respective interests in the discussion and 
negotiation of labour problems. At the same time, the very 
international character of the industry tends to create, 
between the shipping departments of Governments in 
different countries, more direct and frequent contacts than 
usually exist between departments dealing with shore industries. 
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These considerations perhaps largely explain the fact that in 
the circles which they directly concern in different parts of the 
world Maritime Sessions of the Conference have always evoked 
a keen and special interest. 

Certainly, the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Sessions 
—which for practical purposes were really one combined 
Session—were no exception in this respect: on the contrary. 
In the history of the Organisation perhaps no Session, with the 
possible exception of the First, held at Washington in 1919, 
has opened with such high hopes and expectations of the workers 
concerned intensely focussed upon it. These hopes and expecta- 
tions were born of sixteen years’ waiting for the day when the 
failure at Genoa of the attempt to settle the question of hours of 
work on board ship could be retrieved, and seven years’ waiting 
for the opportunity to liquidate the other questions on which 
the first steps towards the working out of international agree- 
ments were taken by the 1929 Conference. It is hardly sur- 
prising that during these intervening seven years the seamen 
at times seemed likely to lose their patience and their faith 
in the Organisation. 

The lapse of this unusually long interval, however, had 
had very important compensating advantages. During these 
seven years the scope of the agenda of the Conference had been 
greatly enlarged by the addition of the questions of manning 
and of holidays with pay for seamen. Further, the atmosphere 
in which the final discussions were to take place had been 
immeasurably improved as compared with that at previous 
Maritime Sessions, thanks to the unanimous agreement reached 
between shipowners and seamen in the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission as to the procedure to be followed. The spirit of con- 
ciliation in which this agreement was arrived at had continued 
to prevail at the Preparatory Maritime Meeting in 1935, and 
there was every reason to believe that it would be maintained 
at the Conference itself. The Preparatory Meeting, too, had 
given grounds for a certain amount of optimism as to the final 
outcome. But the efflux of time had brought about still other 
favourable conditions. Two additional maritime countries, 
the United States of America and the U.S.S.R., had joined 
the Organisation some two years ago and could be expected 
to use their influence in favour of satisfactory international 
agreements. In certain other countries, e.g. the Scandinavian 
countries, the Governments had been for some time desirous 
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of improving the provisions relating to hours of work in their 
merchant fleets, and had only been waiting for some minimum 
international bases to be laid down by the Conference before 
taking definite action. In Great Britain, too, during the twelve 
months preceding the Conference there had been a big departure 
from the previous policy of not regulating hours of work at sea by 
collective action : for the first time in the history of the National 
Maritime Board national collective agreements were concluded 
between shipowners and seamen dealing with the problem of 
hours of work as a whole for subordinate personnel employed 
in “ foreign-going ”’ ships, and on the basis of these agreements 
the Government had expressed its readiness to co-operate 
in working out an International Convention. Lastly, whereas 
1929 was the year which saw the beginning of the economic 
crisis, with the consequential effects it was to have on shipping 
for a number of years, the situation of the industry in 1935-1936 
in many countries had taken a distinct turn for the better—to 
such an extent, in fact, in one or two countries that complaints 
were even being heard of difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
personnel, at any rate in certain ratings, to man the ships 
being once more put into commission. 

In spite of these improved circumstances, however, the 
Conference, as the President remarked at the opening sitting, 
was big with responsibility for the future of the Organisation 
in which the seamen had for so long maintained their confidence. 
There could hardly be any foregone conclusion as to the measure 
of its ultimate success. 

But, as the foregoing pages have shown, the Conference 
succeeded in no uncertain way. It successfully liquidated each 
item on its agenda. By large majorities in each case it adopted 
six Draft Conventions and two Recommendations providing 
for something more than mere a mere minimum of social protec- 
tion. It is probable that the nature of these results exceeded the 
expectations which were entertained in many minds when the 
Conference opened. That they were obtained was due not only 
to the new factors in the general situation which have been 
referred to above. They were also due to certain circumstances 
which marked the proceedings of the Conference as a whole 
and which happily distinguished it in no small degree from 
previous Maritime Sessions: a determination shared by the 
great majority of the delegates that the Conference should 
not fail, a broad spirit of accommodation which was actuated 
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by this determination, and the fact that even those who did 
not agree with some of the important decisions taken did not for 
that reason withhold their help or their advice in endeavouring 
to make the Conventions and Recommendations workable 
instruments. 

In the Draft Convention which it adopted on hours of work 
on board ship and manning the Conference produced, as the 
report of the Committee observed, “a document of great 
social importance ’’. On the hours side of this problem it arrived 
at provisions which at long last meet the claims that merchant 
marine officers and seamen have pressed for years to have their 
hours of work regulated internationally on similar principles 
to those laid down since the Washington Conference in 1919 
for workers employed in industry ashore. It definitely estab- 
lished the 8-hour day, and consequently the 3-watch system, 
as the international rule to be applied to deck, engine- 
room, and stokehold personnel, both officers and other ratings, 
in the great bulk of the sea-going merchant tonnage of the world. 
For the catering and clerical departments, too, for which it has 
hitherto been found specially difficult both nationally and inter- 
nationally to frame a clear-cut system of regulation, the Con- 
ference succeeded in framing definite limitations of hours of 
work which, though they do not yet apply the 8-hour day 
principle at sea, nevertheless constitute substantial and effective 
progress. These hours provisions as a whole represent a consider- 
able advance on the conditions at present operating in the 
“ foreign-going ”’ ships of the great majority of countries. 

Similarly, on the manning side of the problem, on which 
considerable difficulties might well have been anticipated 
because of the complicated nature of the question, the Confer- 
ence succeeded in arriving at definite numerical rules for the 
deck and engine-room departments which are also in advance 
of the present conditions in a large number of countries. These 
rules not only tend to promote greater safeguards for life at 
sea but also furnish the definite guarantee of the effective 
observation of the regulations concerning hours of work. 

To supplement these provisions of the Draft Convention 
the Conference made a very valuable Recommendation to 
Governments to investigate, in the light of the rules of the 
Convention, the conditions obtaining in the ships of their 
countries not covered by it, and to take the necessary measures 
to prevent overwork or insufficient manning. 

On the question of the protection of seamen in case of sick- 
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ness, the Conference, in addition to prescribing the minimum 
obligations to be discharged by the shipowner towards members 
of his crew who fall ill or are injured on board during the voyage, 
also provided for the establishment in each maritime country 
of a regular system of sickness insurance for seamen similar 
to the system already laid down by previous Conventions for 
the general body of workers employed on shore. In the Draft 
Convention which it adopted on this latter part of the problem 
on its agenda the Conference has taken the first—and a very 
important—step towards extending to seamen the benefit 
of the international regulation of social insurance as a whole 
which it has already embodied in a large number of Conventions 
in favour of other sections of workers. 

In the case of the question of the promotion of seamen’s 
welfare in ports the comprehensive series of measures which 
the Conference advocated in the Recommendation on this 
subject in favour of foreign no less than national seamen is 
calculated to add considerably to the amenities and facilities 
of the life of the seaman during his temporary stays in port, 
to minimise the dangers to which he is sometimes exposed 
ashore, particularly in foreign ports, and to make some com- 
pensation to him for the material, social, and other disadvantages 
of his nomadic life. 

On the question of the minimum requirement of profes- 
sional capacity, the Conference affirmed, with very few and 
minor exceptions, the necessity of ensuring that persons in 
command of a ship or in charge of a navigational or engine- 
room watch have been duly certificated beforehand by public 
authority for the performance of these duties. 

In the case of holidays with pay—a question which is to 
some extent linked up with the problem of hours—the Con- 
ference endorsed the claim of officers and seamen to be treated 
in this matter no less favourably than other workers, and 
extended to them, in some respects with improved conditions, 
the international regulations on this subject adopted at its 
Twentieth Session (June 1936) in favour of workers ashore in 
industry, commerce, ete. 

Lastly, the Conference raised the minimum age for employ- 
ment on board ship from 14 to 15 and thus prepared the way 
for the extension of this reform at the 1937 Session of the 
Conference to employment in industrial and commercial 
occupations. 

These six Draft Conventions and two Recommendations 
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are certainly a notable achievement. They constitute a sea- 
men’s charter of the greatest value. They have demonstrated 
beyond doubt the capacity of the Organisation to produce 
solid results on seamen’s questions no less than on questions 
affecting other workers, and the Organisation may justly be 
proud of them. They have, moreover, made to seamen the 
amende honorable for the apparent delay in dealing with their 
problems during previous years. 

But the Conference also laid certain foundations for continu- 
ing and developing the further work of the Office on maritime 
questions. It re-elected the Joint Maritime Commission, and, 
with a view to providing the International Labour Office with 
still more effective help in this department of its work, it 
proposed to enlarge the Commission by associating with it a 
larger number of non-European members. It also adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions proposing certain lines along which the future 
maritime work of the Office should be directed. It proposed, 
for example, that the Office should investigate such important 
questions as crew accommodation on board ship, seamen’s com- 
pensation for accidents, and unemployment benefit or allowances 
for seamen, and should extend its work in collecting and 
publishing information on seamen’s wages and other matters 
affecting competitive conditions in the operation of ships. 

In brief, if the mere convening of the Conference after the 
long interval since 1929 was in itself evidence of the vitality 
and persistence of the Organisation in maritime questions, the 
achievements of the Conference undoubtedly made it not only 
the most important of the Maritime Sessions so far held under 
the auspices of the Organisation but also an outstanding land- 
mark in the history of the International Labour Conference 
as such. 


The Present Status of Economic Planning 
II. The Problems Involved 


by 


P. W. MARTIN 


In a preceding article* an analytical survey was made of the 
various types of governmental economic measures that have been 
put into operation during the last few years. This survey showed 
that, although the principle of laissez-faire has been almost com- 
pletely discarded in the different countries, there is as yet little 
consistent planning to take its place. The present article considers 
some of the more immediate problems inherent in the situation 
so created. 


ITH the joint statement of monetary and commercial 
policy issued by the French, United States and British 
Governments on 26 September 1936, the world entered into a 
new phase of economic development. The adjustment of 
currencies thus initiated opened the way for economic improve- 
ment in a number of countries which had previously lagged 
behind in the process of recovery. The great depression, in 
its more acute manifestations, is now definitely a thing of the 
past. Not so its consequences. The seven years between the 
autumn of 1929 and the autumn of 1936 have wrought funda- 
mental changes in the economic outlook of the nations. The 
full extent of these changes time alone can reveal, but one 
outstanding feature is already evident. In strong contrast to 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 5, May 1936, pp. 619-645 : 
“The Present Status of Economic Planning: I: An International Survey of 
Governmental Economic Intervention ”’, by P. W. Martin. 
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the prevailing sentiment of the immediate post-war period, 
there is now no marked desire to attempt to put the clock back 
and return to “normalcy ’”’. It is intuitively recognised that 
some vital modification has taken place in economic relationships 
rendering this impracticable. It is not always as clearly realised 
in what this modification consists. 

The survey of the various types of economic intervention 
published in an earlier article suggests one of the principal 
factors in the new situation. The Governments in the various 
countries are now one and all committed to economic action. 
There is no department of economic life which has not been 
invaded by the State ; and although in some cases the Govern- 
ment would willingly withdraw if it could, there seems no rea- 
sonable prospect of this becoming possible to any considerable 
extent. Even by those who desire it most, a reversion to the 
quasi laissez-faire system of the nineteenth century is recognised 
as impossible. Quite apart from any other consideration, no 
political party can permit economic depression to “take its 
course ’’—with all that that implies in human deprivation and 
suffering—and still retain its hold on popular support. 

The prospect of Governmental economic action thus held 
out, while full of possibilities, is far from reassuring. A survey 
of measures taken during the period of crisis leaves an over- 
whelming impression of amateurishness, of opportunism, and 
in many cases of subservience to special interests. That this 
should be so is not surprising. As emergencies arose they had 
to be met by whatever means were available. The organisation 
and data required for seeing and understanding the situation 
as a whole were non-existent. The men most expert and influen- 
tial in the questions at issue were usually those who had large 
interests at stake. Under these conditions, economic interven- 
tionism, bearing little resemblance to anything that could be 
justifiably looked upon as “ planning “, was the best that could 
be expected and, in most cases, all that was achieved. 

The question now before the nations is whether interven- 
tionism is to continue or whether economic planning in some 
form is to take its place. More explicitly, it has to be decided 
whether such economic action as the State finds it necessary 
to take shall be governed in the main by chance circumstances, 
short-run views and political considerations, or whether an 
attempt shall be made to devise more systematic methods. 
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In putting the choice in this form there is no underlying 
inference that planning must necessarily prevail. There can be 
no such certainty. Planning has its problems; and they are 
not to be overcome by good intentions only. The essence of the 
matter lies in whether the nations are determined to take the 
measures necessary to solve these problems ; if not, the decision 
goes to interventionism by default. 


THE NATURE OF Economic PLANNING 


Economic planning differs from economic interventionism 
in three main characteristics. In the first place, to be considered 
as “planning’’, State action in the economic field must be 
positive. For Governments to intervene only when part of the 
economic structure is in imminent danger, and then only to 
such extent as may be necessary to save it from collapse, is 
essentially negative. With planning there must be a certain 
readiness to assume the initiative, not merely to rescue but to 
reconstruct. In the second place, planning requires that the 
situation be seen as a whole, and action taken with due regard 
to the total position. Continuous co-ordination of the different 
parts of a programme is the essence of planning. This, moreover, 
is true not only in the national sphere but, even more, inter- 
nationally. No matter how expert planning may be in the various 
countries, so long as these separate systems are not integrated 
one with another the world situation remains chaotic. Finally, 
planning must be directed towards some end. A plan without 
an aim is a contradiction in terms. Nor is it sufficient to have 
partial and short-run objectives only. There must be some 
broad guiding principle or principles giving direction to the 
movement as a whole. 

Each of these three outstanding features of economic plan- 
ning—initiative, co-ordination and aim—raises fundamental 
problems. If the State is to take a certain initiative in shaping 
economic events, it must have the necessary knowledge and 
understanding of the working of the economic system. At 
present, in the great majority of countries, the means of obtain- 
ing such knowledge and understanding are not available. Again, 
if there is to be co-ordination between the various measures 
taken, some decision must be arrived at in the field of interna- 
tional economic relationships. As matters at present stand there 
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is no means of knowing what form the world system will assume. 
So long as this condition continues, economic action in the great 
majority of countries is likely to remain vacillating, provisional 
and piecemeal. Most important of all, the central aim of eco- 
nomic planning needs to be clearly established. The great mass 
of the peoples of the world unquestionably desire that the 
increased capacity to produce made possible by modern indus- 
trial technique shall be used to improve the standard of living. 
But it is equally unquestionable that, to an ever-increasing 
extent, the planning measures actually taken in a large number 
of countries are inspired predominantly by the prospect or fear 
of war. 

The present status and future development of economic 
planning necessarily turn very largely upon the solutions found 
to these three problems: the development of the machinery 
of economic planning; the problem of international economic 
relationships ; and the fundamental question of the aim towards 
which economic planning shall be directed. 


THE MACHINERY OF Economic PLANNING 


Apart from the Soviet Union—which falls into a category 
of its own—the countries of the world are at present attempting 
to find some half-way house between laissez-faire and collec- 
tivism ; some system which shall as far as possible avoid the 
disadvantages and combine the benefits of both individual 
enterprise and management by the State. That this in effect 
is the situation is not always recognised. Fervent partisans of 
the Left or of the Right are convinced that the present stage 
is purely provisional and that there must soon be either an 
advance to full-fledged collectivism or a return to “ economic 
sanity ’’. So far as visible facts and present dispositions indicate, 
there would seem as little justification for one view as for the 
other. No country—the U.S.S.R. always excepted—is proposing 
to eliminate private enterprise altogether; and no country 
considers it practicable to leave the running of the economic 
system to private initiative alone. For the present in any case 
it is within the framework of the “ mixed system ” that economic 
planning is called upon to operate. 

Positive action in such circumstances is particularly diffi- 
cult. In most countries the machinery and, to a large extent, 
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the personnel of governmental and semi-governmental orga- 
nisations are still those originally adapted to a system of laissez- 
faire. The individuals responsible for taking action are not 
accustomed to a positive economic policy. Still more important, 
they have no adequate means of judging what the outcome of 
any particular course of action is likely to be; with the con- 
sequence that the more responsible and the more conscientious 
the individual, the less is he inclined to take a leap in the dark 
except under the most extreme compulsion. If these difficulties 
are to be overcome, if economic interventionism is gradually 
to be transformed into economic planning, something in the 
nature of a National Planning Organisation is required. 

The form and functions of such an organisation would 
necessarily vary from country to country ; but to a large extent 
they are pre-determined by the facts of the “ mixed system ”’. 
It is clear, in the first place, that a national planning organisa- 
tion must have at its disposal the best research instrument 
the country can afford. Planning that is not based upon detailed 
and accurate knowledge of the facts and their inter-action is 
doomed in advance. Along with a research staff, it needs some 
means of keeping in close touch with the activities of the various 
Government departments; as also of bringing together the 
opinions and advice of outside interests such as trade unions, 
associations of business men and consumers’ organisations. 
Finally, at the head of a national planning organisation, there 
must be an executive body of the highest authority capable 
of taking decisions and putting them into effect. 

The various national economic councils at present in existence 
fall far short of these requirements. It is true that they normally 
engage in some research and in some consultation of the interests 
affected : but in most cases their equipment is wholly inadequate 
to the task ; they are not conceived for positive action ; and in 
many countries they are not taken seriously. The number of 
such councils continues to grow ; but the fact that, during the 
recent critical years, their influence in many instances has 
tended to decline rather than to increase is sufficient comment 
upon their efficacy as central planning organisations. 

The setting up of the machinery of research and co-ordination 
is only part of the preparatory measures required if economic 
planning is to become a reality. An essential adjunct to the 
work of a national planning organisation is an enlargement 
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of business statistics. What is required is not merely an improve- 
ment of the present services—although this is also desirable 
in most countries—but detailed current information on dynamic 
business facts, in particular of sales, stocks, costs, prices and 
profits of private undertakings. 

The need for such knowledge does not call for any elaborate 
demonstration. So long as these data remain unavailable, a 
national planning organisation is working in the dark. Every 
labour question—of wage determination, of changes in hours, 
and of conditions of labour generally—turns on and cannot 
be equitably settled without detailed analysis of the financial 
standing of the undertakings making up the various branches 
of production. Monetary policy and the appropriate adjust- 
ments to be made from time to time in the volume of effective 
demand can only be decided if the economic situation is really 
known and not merely guessed at. Questions of price fixing, 
of restriction of output, of whether a virtual monopoly is or is 
not abusing its powers, can be answered only if the necessary 
information on co,ts and profits is to hand. There is of course 
no need for details to be made public which would reveal the 
financial position of particular firms. The collection and com- 
pilation of data would have to be made with the same profes- 
sional reticence as is now observed by chartered accountants. 
But full information must be available for the planning organisa- 
tion if it is to perform its task. 

Given the necessary machinery and information, there 
are four principal lines of action, basic to economic planning 
under the conditions of the “mixed system”, in which a 
national planning organisation would need to engage. 

The most obvious of these is the co-ordination of the eco- 
nomic measures taken by the various branches of the Govern- 
ment. In the great majority of countries the situation in this 
respect is anarchic, each Government department acting with 
little or no regard to what is being done elsewhere. That a 
national planning organisation could completely remedy this 
situation is no doubt too much to expect. Quite apart from 
departmental jealousy and similar difficulties, it is inevitable 
that action in one field will at times be prejudicial to action 
in adjacent fields. But a central body of acknowledged 
competence and authority, appraising the measures taken 
on the basis of economic fact and from the standpoint of the 
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country as a whole, could undoubtedly exercise a salutary 
influence. 

The second main task of a national planning organisation 
would be to analyse the situation of the various industries from 
the point of view of the desirability or otherwise of Government 
management and control. At present there are three main 
tendencies in this respect. There is the purely negative method 
by which an industry is taken over or subjected to some measure 
of control only when it is on the verge of bankruptcy. At the 
other extreme there is the doctrinaire method by which industries 
are liable to be put under State management, or otherwise 
drastically regulated, irrespective of technical considerations. 
In between is the worst of all systems, where private interests 
by special influence secure Government backing to promote 
their own ends. A national planning organisation could not 
of course give the last word on whether or not Government 
ownership or control is apposite in any particular case. In the 
final analysis the question is a political rather than a technical 
one. But the technical side is important; and an appraisal 
from this angle could exercise a useful influence. 

An even more important field of action is that concerning 
monetary and financial policy. As indicated in the preceding 
article, the outstanding development in economic practice 
during the last few years has been the gradual adoption of the 
expansionist method of meeting industrial depression. In 1929 
it was the accepted dogma that deflationary action provided 
the only means of dealing with the downward phase of the 
business cycle. During the last five years the overwhelming 
majority of countries have gone over to the opposite view and in 
one way or another have deliberately reinforced the volume 
of buying.’ It remains to be seen whether and how a more or less 
crude expansionist policy can be turned into a permanent 
technique of monetary adjustment. The work to be done here 
is enormous. There is great confusion of thought—not only 
in the popular mind but also among responsible statesmen— 
as to the modus operandi of reinforcing and maintaining effective 
demand. In most countries the necessary co-ordination between 
the banking system, the Treasury, and the Government depart- 
ments and other public authorities engaged in large-scale expen- 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 5, May 1936, pp. 636-640. 
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diture has not so much as been begun. The criteria for determin- 
ing when to reinforce and when to damp down the total volume 
of buying ; the means by which this reinforcement and damping 
down are to be effected ; the principles on which an international 
co-ordination of monetary policy might be based, are all still 
to be worked out. In this field, more than any other perhaps 
at the present time, national planning organisations in the 
various countries could perform a service of the utmost 
importance. 

Finally, a national planning organisation would have to 
examine how the country could best adapt itself to or co-operate 
in changing the present world economic situation. The question 
here broadens out into more general considerations of inter- 
national economic relationships. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS 


From the end of the World War till the beginning of 1929 
the constructive economic energies of the various countries 
were chiefly engaged in working back to the pre-war system 
based on the gold standard and a considerable measure of freedom 
of trade. Between 1929 and 1933, under the impact of industrial 
depression, the laboriously erected structure crumbled and 
collapsed. Tariffs, quotas and exchange regulations made 
havoc of world commerce. Singly or in groups the countries 
left the gold par of exchange and took monetary policy into 
their own hands. The one major attempt to reorganise the world 
system—the London Monetary and Economic Conference of 
1933—-signally failed. During the next three years the questions 
which could not be decided in London were submitted to the 
tribunal of experience, and on 26 September 1936 the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain and France issued 
their joint statement on monetary and commercial policy. 
This document, in highly summarised form, touches on all 
of the main problems of international economic relationships 
at present before the world. 

The immediate object of the joint statement was to facilitate 
the devaluation of the French france and to obviate as far as 
possible any tendency towards competitive currency deprecia- 
tion. This move, together with the complementary action taken 
by a number of countries—notably Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Czechoslovakia—unquestionably brought a 
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measure of reality into an essentially unreal situation. As 
Figure 1 indicates, if the extent of exchange depreciation and the 
movements in commodity price levels since 1929 are both 


FIGURE 1. THE ALIGNMENT OF CURRENCIES 


Percentage Decline of Exchange Rates and of Wholesale Prices since 1929 
in Countries with Free Exchanges doing more than one per cent. 
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taken into account, the principal countries with free exchanges 
may be said to have reached a rough alignment.'! To this extent 


1 In considering this diagram it is necessary to remember that movements 
of the commodity price level at wholesale are only a very general indication of 
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an important step has unquestionably been taken towards what 
the joint statement calls “the re-establishment of a lasting 
equilibrium between the various economic systems ” 

At the same time it is evident that the adjustment is by 
no means complete. In particular, some thirty countries (includ- 
ing Germany, Japan and Italy), accounting approximately 
for nearly one-third of world trade, remain subject to exchange 
control. In certain cases, it is true, this “ blocking” of the 
exchange is nominal only or of relatively slight importance ; 
but in a number of countries it presents an absolute bar to 
freer trade. 

To enter into a detailed examination of the difficulties to 
be overcome in liberating these exchanges would carry the 
present article far beyond its bounds; but it may be useful 
to give quantitative point to certain of the principal obstacles 
commonly cited. Figure 2 shows the percentage of international 
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by these countries. As will be noticed, the three countries which 
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fourths of the world’s gold. Figure 3 shows the external debt 
situation in three Central and Eastern European countries 
—Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria. In each of these countries, 


FIGURE 8. EXTERNAL DEBT AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
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external debt on the one hand and the value of international 
trade on the other were more or less comparable in size in 1929. 
In 1935 the value of international trade done by each of these 
countries had sunk to less than half of what it was, while their 
external debts had remained relatively unchanged. Over the 
same period their reserve of gold and foreign assets had suffered 
a marked diminution. Figure 4 (p. 188) illustrates the progressive 
shutting off of migration during recent years. European coun- 
tries, in place of a net emigration of their nationals, experienced 
a net immigration which has only recently ceased. Extra- 
European countries, which had previously received immigrants 
in considerable numbers, during the deepest years of the de- 
pression actually registered a reverse flow. It is widely believed, 
particularly in certain countries of Central and Eastern Europe, 
that there can be no solution of their economic problems without 
freer migration. However this may be, there can be little 
question that to such extent as restrictions on migration are 
imposed or maintained, so much the greater is the need for the 
freer international movement of goods and of capital. 
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FIGURE 4. MIGRATION 
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2 Germany, Belgium, Spain, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia. 

* Argentina, Australia, Brazil, United States of America, Mexico, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Uruguay. 


In sum, these three sets of considerations all point to the 
fact that a restoration of world economic equilibrium is not 
likely to come of itself but requires positive action if the 
difficulties which have grown up in recent years are to be 
surmounted. 

The second main question touched upon in the joint state- 
ment of 26 September 1936 is that of monetary policy. Two 
guiding principles are laid down. Each of the countries, it is 
stated, must “in its policy towards international monetary 
relations, take into full account the requirements of internal 
prosperity ’. At the same time, all three countries will continue 
the policy which they have pursued during recent years, “ one 
constant object of which is to maintain the greatest possible 
equilibrium in the system of international exchanges ”. Thus, 
in place of the single main objective of the gold standard— 
management of the balance of payments so as to keep exchange 
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rates stable—there is now a two-fold objective : the “ require- 
ments of internal prosperity” and the “ greatest possible ” 
exchange equilibrium. 

The question which immediately arises is whether it is pos- 
sible to work a dual policy of this sort without fairly explicit 
agreement among the principal countries on the methods to 
be followed. As already noted, in order to meet the “ require- 
ments of internal prosperity ”’, the great majority of countries 
have found it necessary to abandon deflationary action and to 
engage in positive measures of expansion. Moreover, in a 
number of cases very considerable success has attended these 
measures, and it is difficult to believe that they will not be 
continued and developed in the future. On the other hand, 
there is no generally accepted mode of action. Unless some 
international agreement is arrived at as to the general prin- 
ciples on which monetary adjustment of this sort is to be based, 
it is virtually certain that at the next downward turn of the 
business cycle, if not before, international economic equilibrium 
will again be disrupted. It is true that a far greater flexibility 
is being given to exchange rates than in the past and this 
would help to cushion any shock. The new French franc, for 
instance, may fluctuate over a range of some 15 per cent. of 
its value instead of within the narrow bounds of the “ gold 
points ”’ ; while a large number of countries, including the whole 
of the Sterling Group, have kept their hands completely free. 
But for all this, if in the course of the next major depression 
some countries aim at achieving internal prosperity by the old 
method of forcing down prices and costs, while others deliber- 
ately reinforce and sustain effective demand, international 
disequilibrium will necessarily result. 

The third main feature of the joint statement is the pro- 
motion of freer trade. The Governments concerned are agreed 
“that the success of the policy set forth above is linked with 
the development of international trade’. In particular, “ they 
attach the greatest importance to action being taken without 
delay to relax progressively the present system of quotas and 
exchange controls with a view to their abolition ”’. 

As Figure 5 (p. 190) shows, the recovery in international trade 
has not kept pace with the recovery in output. Primary produc- 
tion during the depression fell relatively little and is gradually 
returning to the 1929 level. Industrial production fell a full 
30 per cent. but is now well above the 1929 level. The quantum 
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FIGURE 5. WORLD OUTPUT AND WORLD TRADE 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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of world trade, while falling nearly as far as industrial produc- 
tion, has made but a slight recovery and is still some 15-20 
per cent. short of what it was in 1929. This diagram, more- 
over, under-estimates the real extent of the damage done. 
From certain aspects it is not so much the quantum as the value 
of world trade that counts ; and this, even when measured in 
depreciated national currencies, is only some 50-60 per cent. 
of what it was. Furthermore, international trade as shown 
here is not by any means the same thing as world trade properly 
so-called. Many of the transactions included in the figures of 
international trade are no better than bilateral barter, a process 
possessing few of the valuable features which make an improve- 
ment of world trade of such outstanding importance from a 
political standpoint. 

More detailed analysis shows plainly where the falling off 
in international trade has occurred. Broadly speaking, so long 
as countries followed a deflationary policy, their trade with 
other countries declined, both relatively and absolutely. As 
soon as countries turned from a deflationary to an expansionist 
policy, their trade improved ; save in those cases where exchange 
restrictions and similar measures acted as a strait-jacket. 
This improvement is, of course, not so great as the figures 
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showing the value of imports and exports would suggest, the 
eonsequences of the change in the value of the currency neces- 
sarily tending to exaggerate the upward movement. But the 
growth in the physical volume of trade of countries following 
an expansionist policy is appreciable ; and the fact that the 
rise in imports is in many cases more marked than the rise in 
exports suggests that the more favourable situation is in large 
measure attributable to the increase in business activity rather 
than to the competitive advantage conferred by devaluation. 


In sum, as the foregoing analysis indicates, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that monetary policy is fundamental to 
the whole question of international economic relationships. 
Provided the principal countries, particularly the great creditor 
and gold-holding nations, take the measures necessary to 
sustain effective demand upon their home markets, certain 
direct and indirect consequences may reasonably be expected 
to follow. In the first place, as a direct result of greater internal 
prosperity, these countries will at once tend to buy abroad in 
larger volume. At the same time, it becomes politically possible 
for them to lower their trade barriers—a course of action 
virtually ruled out so long as no guarantee exists that demand 
upon the home market will be sustained. Furthermore, the 
increased buying and freer trade thus brought about are likely 
to prove more effective than any other measure in extending 
business activity and improved confidence to the remaining 
countries ; thereby enabling them to take part in the general 
movement towards prosperity and better economic relation- 
ships generally. In such an atmosphere international co-ordin- 
ation of monetary policy becomes at least a possibility. 

To some extent, as Figure 6 (p. 192) illustrates, action in these 
directions is already proceeding. In Great Britain, the consider- 
able measure of internal recovery recorded during the last 
two or three years—largely as a consequence of the “ cheap 
money ” policy pursued—has been accompanied by a marked 
increase in the value of imports, without a corresponding 
increase in exports. Similarly, the policy of reinforcing effective 
demand and of promoting international commerce consistently 
followed by the United States under President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull has made for an enlargement of genuine 
world trade. There can be no question that such increased 
importing on the part of the great creditor and gold-holding 
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FIGURE 6, GROWTH OF IMPORTS IN TWO PRINCIPAL CREDITOR COUNTRIES 
(Monthly values ; 000,000’s omitted) 
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nations exercises a salutary influence upon the situation of 
debtor countries and countries whose foreign commerce has 


suffered severely ; making eventually for a reduction of trade 
barriers, a removal of exchange restrictions, and progressive 
improvement in standards of living throughout the world. 


Tue Aims oF Economic PLANNING 


The third main characteristic distinguishing economic plan- 
ning from economic interventionism is that, whereas inter- 
ventionism is essentially opportunistic, planning must have 
an aim. 

This fact, that planning by its very nature is purposeful, 
has given rise to an infinity of misconceptions. For, while it is 
true that planning is always planning to some end, all planning 
is not necessarily to the same end. The most cursory review 
of the controversies that have raged around the concept of 
economic planning will reveal that supporters and opponents 
alike repeatedly assume that what they consider to be the aim 
of economic planning is the sole aim, or at least the most 
essential. According to the various views held, this aim may 
consist in the taking over of industries by the State, the form- 
ation of cartels, measures for the restriction of output, self- 
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government in industry, interference with international trade, 
economic self-sufficiency, expansionist monetary policy, manipu- 
lation of the price level, rationalisation of industry, redistri- 
bution of income, and still other objects. In point of fact, 
economic planning is essentially a method—the deliberate 
organisation of means to a given end. What that end may be 
is vitally important ; but at the same time totally irrelevant 
as an argument for or against the principle of planning. 

Given then that planning must necessarily have an aim, 
the question still remains what this aim ought to be. Of all 
the many formulations current, that laid down as the basis of 
the work of the International Labour Organisation would 
probably command the widest assent. ‘“ Universal peace 
based on social justice ’’ is a principle going to the very heart 
of the present world situation. Necessarily, however, in the 
application of this principle opinions differ widely as to the best 
means to be adopted. Decision here is in part a matter of 
economic understanding and judgment, in part a question of 
values. A mere enumeration of some of the principal divergencies 
of view will serve to indicate the general nature of the problems 
involved. 

From a social-economic standpoint, one of the centres of 
controversy during recent years has been whether the produc- 
tion of goods should be adjusted down to consumption (i.e. 
effective demand) or whether effective demand should be 
adjusted up to the capacity to produce. Both of these views 
have their fervent supporters and to some considerable extent 
both have been put into effect. As seen in the preceding survey, 
much of the emergency action taken by the various States 
—including many projects for “ self-government in industry ”— 
has been towards adjusting production down to consumption. ! 
The various forms of expansionist measures adopted, notably 
in the United States, Great Britain, Germany and Sweden ?, 
present examples of the direct or indirect reinforcement of 
effective demand. In this particular case, decision as to the 
appropriate aim of planning is largely a matter of economic 
judgment, although the question of values has a certain rele- 
vance. 

From a more pronouncedly social standpoint one of the 
principal grounds of dispute is whether planning should be 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., pp. 631-635. 
2 Ibid., pp. 636-640. 
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directed primarily towards maximum efficiency of production 
and rigorous elimination of the economically “unfit” or 
towards a more equal distribution of income. The controversies 
surrounding State intervention in the determination of wage 
rates, in the provision of social insurance, in the regulation 
of agricultural output, in differential taxation, unemployment 
relief, subsidies to industry and a large number of other measures, 
all have their origin in this radical difference of aim. Here, 
although questions of economic judgment still play a part, 
considerations of values tend to predominate. 

In other fields there are equally wide divergencies of opinion. 
There is the fundamental question whether economic planning 
is to be essentially on behalf of the individuals making up the 
community, or whether the community is the supreme value 
and the individuals comprised in it are of secondary importance. 
There is a similar profound cleavage between planning with 
the ideal of freedom and planning with the ideal of unity pre- 
dominantly in mind. The questions involved here are almost 
exclusively in the realm of values. 

In enumerating these various conceptions of what the aim 
of planning might or ought to be, it is not intended to convey 
that in every case a choice must actually be made between the 
opposing theses. In some instances, at least, the supposed 
antinomy is more apparent than real. The question whether 
planning should aim at adjusting production down to con- 
sumption or adjusting effective demand up to the possibilities 
of production is a case in point. To the thorough-paced idealist, 
to suggest that production should in certain cases be restricted 
when human beings are in need of these goods amounts to a 
crime against humanity. To many self-styled realists, on the 
contrary, the idea that effective demand can be “ artificially ” 
sustained is both ludicrous and dangerous. The entire truth 
rests with neither of these points of view. Facts have shown 
that on occasion it is both possible and advantageous to take 
positive measures to reinforce and sustain effective demand. 
At the same time, even though effective demand were being 
sustained for goods in general, it would still be necessary to 
ensure as far as possible that the production of the various types 
of goods—bread, shoes, steel, bricks, motor cars—was propor- 
tionate to the effective demand for these particular types of 
goods ; and this on occasion would certainly require restriction 
of the production of one type in order to promote the pro- 
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duction of another. In point of fact, there is no fundamental 
antagonism between these two aims : effective demand for goods 
in general needs to be adjusted so as to keep industry as a whole 
fully employed ; while the production of each separate variety 
of goods needs to be adjusted to the effective demand for these 
particular goods. Each of these aims is appropriate, in its right 
setting and at the right time. 

Much the same is true of other apparently irreconcilable 
divergencies of aim, so long as it is essentially a matter of eco- 
nomic understanding and judgment. But as soon as the question 
of values comes into the calculus, real and fundamental differ- 
ences arise. Here, indeed, is the crux of the whole problem, not 
merely of economic planning but of civilisation itself. In the 
world at present there is no community of values. 

There remains one supremely important decision which 
falls into a rather different category from the rest, in that neither 
economic judgment nor a sense of values plays the principal 
part. As already noted, the outstanding practical issue at the 
present time is whether the economic activity of the various 
countries shall be directed primarily towards the advancement 
of social well-being or towards an all-inclusive preparation for 
war. To enter into this question in any detail would carry the 
discussion too far afield. But, as any observer of the march of 
events during the last few years cannot help but recognise, 
preparations for war are more easily started than stopped. Once 
a certain stage has been passed, economic judgment and a 
sense of values are alike caught up and rendered powerless in the 
grip of an overmastering fear. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion an attempt may be made to sum up and inte- 
grate the principal features which have emerged in the course 
of the foregoing analysis. 

The fundamental issue on which a decision is at present 
being taken is not, as is sometimes still supposed, between 
economic planning and laissez-faire. That question was decided 
in the years following the collapse of 1929. For good or ill, 
Governments are already exercising and must continue to 
exercise an active influence in economic affairs. The question 
now is whether such action shall be co-ordinated or haphazard. 
If, taking the world as a whole, it continues to be haphazard, 
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there is the possibility—not to put it higher than that—of 
planning in its most sinister form ultimately being forced upon 
practically all countries by the fear or fact of armed conflict. 

The alternative to haphazard intervention consists in positive, 
co-ordinated, purposeful action on the part of the various coun- 
tries, with the prevention of war and the advancement of social 
well-being as the principal aims in view. 

From the standpoint of economic planning under the “ mixed 
system ” two main conditions repeatedly appear as essential 
to the attainment of this aim. These conditions are : adequate 
and sustained buying of goods in general, so as to keep produc- 
tion and employment at a high level ; freer world trade (and the 
freer circulation of capital that goes with it) so as to extend to 
all countries the higher standards made possible by modern 
industrial technique. These conditions in turn call for four 
main lines of action: specific measures in all of the major 
countries to sustain effective demand and thereby maintain 
internal prosperity ; agreement on the general principles to be 
followed in maintaining internal prosperity, so as to obviate 
international disequilibrium arising from the application of 
incompatible principles in the different countries ; on the basis 
of this maintenance of internal prosperity, freer buying abroad 
on the part of the great creditor and gold-holding countries, 
leading the way to a general increase of world trade and a reduc- 
tion of trade barriers; the setting up of national planning 
organisations by which the necessary co-ordination, national 
and international, may be secured. 

There are, of course, many other measures required, certain 
of them of the very greatest importance ; but these four would 
appear to be fundamental. Without monetary action designed 
to sustain effective demand, production and employment 
are subject to disastrous fluctuations. Without international 
co-ordination of monetary policy, world economy is in constant 
danger of disruption. Unless measures to sustain effective 
demand are being applied in all of the principal countries, and 
at the same time co-ordinated internationally, nations cannot 
and will not trade freely with one another. On the contrary, 
in their attempts to meet the difficulties arising from inad- 
equate demand, they will endeavour to export to the utmost 
and shut out all goods that can possibly be produced at home— 
a course detrimental alike to world peace and to higher living 
standards. Finally, while it is true that the movement towards 
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a co-ordinated monetary policy and towards freer trade may go 
some distance without specific organisations being set up, the 
permanent running of such a system cannot be satisfactorily 
assured on a makeshift basis. In all the major countries, at 
least, there must be the necessary machinery without which 
economic planning remains no more than an aspiration. 

The possible outcome of measures such as these should not be 
exaggerated. They touch the material side principally ; and the 
psychological elements are at least as important as the material. 
At the same time their efficacy should not be under-estimated. 
Adequate effective demand and freer world trade do not guar- 
antee world peace ; but they provide an economic basis making 
world peace possible. Neither do they guarantee social justice ; 
but they furnish the essential foundation for a general improve- 
ment in the standard of living and all that goes with it. These 
are the possibilities, the potentialities, of economic planning. 
How completely they will be realised during the next few years 
there is no means of judging. The three positive factors in the 
present situation—economic recovery in the majority of coun- 
tries, the general change-over to expansionist methods, the 
statement of 26 September 1936—are encouraging, but far 
from decisive. Everything turns on how they are followed up. 
For this reason the action taken in the immediate future is of 
critical importance. But again, not decisive. Economic planning 
is not a short-run issue. It is, rather, a new phase of the age-old 
struggle for control between man and his environment. Applied 
science has enabled man to free himself to an extent never 
before known from the domination of material necessity. It 
has now to be seen whether applied science in its turn can be 


controlled. 
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It is a characteristic of to-day that almost every Asiatic and 
Eastern country is becoming industrialised, and at an increasing 
rate. Not all of them have reached the same stage in this process, 
but their efforts to stimulate home industries and agriculture, and 
even to sell industrial commodities outside their immediate geo- 
graphical area, are none the less obvious and continuous on that 
account. 

Among these States is the young Kingdom of Iraq, whose 
independence was provisionally recognised when it was placed 
under international Mandate as a result of the war of 1914-1918, 
and in virtue of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Released from this Mandate in 1932, Iraq was admitted 
to membership of the League and of the International Labour 
Organisation. Her economic and social development was begun 
during the Mandate years, and has been prosecuted with increasing 
energy since 1932. A number of important measures have been 
adopted regarding the improvement of agriculture, the protection 
and development of industry, and the carrying out of public works. 
More recently, at the Twentieth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (1936), the Government Delegate of Iraq 
announced that labour legislation had been adopted and put 
into force, the effect of which would be to ensure the application 
of the International Labour Conventions from the very beginning 
of Iraq’s industrial expansion, allowing for adaptations, when 
necessary, to suit the country’s present state of development. 

In these circumstances, the International Labour Office has 
thought it useful to publish a survey of the economic and social 
situation in Iraq at the opening of this new phase in her develop- 
ment. It may be noted that the author of the following article was 
a member of the mission sent to Iraq by the Office in 1933.1 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1933 : “ Impressions 
of a Visit to India, Iraq, Persia, and Turkey, *’, by C. W. H. Weaver. 
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RAQ, with an area estimated at 302,000 square kilometres 

and a population of some 3,300,000, is still an almost exclu- 
sively agricultural country.! More than three-quarters of the 
population live in the rural districts ; the remainder include 
some 234,000 nomads and the inhabitants of the three big towns 
of Iraq — Baghdad, Mosul, and Basrah. But even the town popu- 
lation is still far from being entirely urbanised. The centre of 
each town is small and the greater part consists of village-like 
suburbs in which life hardly differs from that in the villages 
proper.” An estimate made in 1930 gave only 5 per cent. of the 
total population as town dwellers, while the remaining 95 per 
cent. lived on their own produce.® 

In these circumstances, it is only to be expected that the 
chief reforms carried out or undertaken by the Iraqi Govern- 
ment to raise the social and economic level of the country should 
have reference to agriculture. The other branches of the nation’s 
economic life have not, however, been neglected. Several 
measures aim at protecting and developing both modern and 
traditional industries. 

Public works in particular have been developed on a large 
scale. In June 1931 the Iraqi Parliament voted an Act called 
the “ Essential Works Act”, by which the revenue obtained 
from the petroleum concessions during the next five years is to 
be devoted to the carrying out of a number of important public 
works. Thus was born Iraq’s first five-year plan. It was after- 
wards found necessary to revise the main features of this scheme 
and, after several attempts and false starts, a new plan was 
drawn up to meet the most pressing needs of the country, and 
was submitted to Parliament at the beginning of 1936. This 
new plan provides for public works to be carried out over a 
period of five years at a total cost of 3,917,800 dinars.* 

At the opening of the Parliamentary Session on 4 July 1935, 
the Government had already announced a far-reaching pro- 


1 These estimates of area and population are taken from the Statistical Year- 
Book of the League of Nations, 1935-26. Generally speaking, the data given in this 
article for the period before Iraq’s entry into the League in 1932 are taken from the 
annual reports on the administration of Iraq submitted by the Government of 
the United Kingdom to the Council of the League (1920-1932) and for subsequent 
years from the Iraqi press. References will be given for all information taken from 
other sources. 

2 Jacques Wevutersse: “ Problémes d’Irak’’, in Annales de Géographie, 
15 Jan. 1934, pp. 49-75. 

3 Financial News (London), 7 July 1930: “ Finances of Iraq’’. 

4 1 dinar = £1 sterling. 
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gramme, including amongst other proposals a series of measures 
to improve the lot of Iraqi workers. Examples of these are 
the adoption of labour legislation ; the construction through- 
out the country of model villages with healthy dwellings, 
sufficiently cheap to be within the reach of the poorer classes ; 
the settlement of the nomadic tribes and the improvement 
of their living and working conditions by raising their standard 
of health and education ; the granting of financial assistance 
to the local authorities to enable them to build houses at a 
low rental; the draining of marshes, those breeding grounds 
of malaria, in the interests of public health, especially in the 
rural districts ; the founding of a number of banks, including 
an agricultural and industrial credit bank ; the encouragement 
of the export of agricultural produce and the lowering of the 
taxes on land and cattle; the establishment of a system of 
State supervision of industries likely to assist the economic 
development of the country ; the improvement of methods of 
growing and marketing dates, Iraq’s chief article of export, 
either by granting adequate credits to producers or by founding 
companies with capital partly subscribed by the State; the 
opening up of the country’s mineral wealth ; the construction 
of roads and bridges and the development of irrigation by means 
of canals and dams; the improvement of seed and of breeds of 
cattle, especially by the establishment of a service for combating 
plant and animal diseases ; the re-opening of the technical and 
agricultural schools, which have been closed for some time, and 
the development of vocational training; and the re-organisation 
of the Government administrative services in order to adapt 
them to their new tasks. 

Below will be found a more detailed account of some of the 
outstanding measures adopted by the present Government 
or by its predecessors. 


MEASURES RELATING TO AGRICULTURE 


The measures adopted or contemplated by the Iraqi Govern- 
ment under the heading of agriculture may be classed as: 
(1) general measures (development of irrigation, the campaign 
against locusts and other insect pests, improvement of public 
health) ; (2) measures to raise the standard of living of agricul- 
turists (development of agricultural education, extension of 
agricultural credit, settlement of nomads); (8) measures to 
improve and develop crops and methods of cultivation. 
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General Measures 


Irrigation. 


In Iraq, as in almost all Eastern countries, water is the prime 
factor in all agricultural development schemes. With her vast 
areas of arable land, now condemned by their lack of water 
to remain almost entirely barren, Iraq unquestionably stands 
to gain by a wise irrigation policy. The construction of dams, 
the sinking of artesian wells and the installation of mechanical 
pumps will enable effective use to be made of the various 
watercourses, and in particular of the two great rivers, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, which traverse the country through- 
out its length. 

For this reason the Iraqi Government, when drawing up 
its big economic plan, gave first place to the organisation and 
development of irrigation. The plan includes three big irrigation 
undertakings. 

The first of these, begun on 10 December 1934, consists 
in building a dam known as the “ Gharaff” across the Tigris, 
in order to regulate the course of the river throughout the year. 
The effect of this will be to irrigate a vast area estimated at about 
6 million hectares, which will henceforth be available for wheat, 
maize, and cotton growing. The work of construction is steadily 
progressing and should be completed towards the end of 1937. 

The second undertaking is the construction of the Abu- 
Ghoraib canal, which is about 64 kilometres in length and is 
approaching completion. This canal connects the Tigris and 
the Euphrates at Baghdad, and will allow a wide area of land 
to be irrigated. 

The third consists in leading off into Lake Habbanieh the 
flood waters brought down by the Euphrates in spring. In this 
way, the damage caused by these floods every year will be 
prevented, and a great area of fertile land will be opened up for 
agriculture. 

In addition to these undertakings, the Iraqi Government pro- 
poses to build a large dam across the river Diala, about 112 
kilometres north-east of Baghdad. This would form a kind of 
reservoir, with the help of which the river level could be raised 
during the summer, and 144 million acres of land between Diala 
and Kut which are suitable for wheat and cotton growing could 
be irrigated.!. A sum of 750,000 dinars has been allocated to 


* Industrial and Labour Information, 28 Jan. 1935. 
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this scheme, work on which is to begin as soon as the Gharaff 
dam has been completed. 

Other irrigation schemes of less importance are contemplated 
in addition to these big undertakings, and several of them are 
already in hand. They include the construction of a number 
of canals and dams, in particular the Howaidieh canal on the 
river Zabe near Kirkuk. This will be about 8 kilometres in 
length and will run parallel to the historic Abbassides canal. 
The cost is estimated at 120,000 dinars. It is also proposed to 
construct a dam on the river Hindiah, west of the little town 
of Hilla, and several other dams and canals on the various 
tributaries of the Tigris. 


Campaign against Locusts and Other Insect Pests. 


Locusts are a veritable plague in many countries of the East. 
Iraq is no exception, being frequently infested by swarms of 
locusts which bring disaster to the crops. 

Each year since 1926 a special sum has been allocated in the 
State budget to the campaign against locusts. Since 1927 the 
Iraqi Government has regularly taken part in the international 
conferences on this subject which have been held in the East 
on several occasions. It is now providing instruction for the 
rural population on the necessity of fighting the locusts and the 
best weapons available to the Iraqi peasant for this purpose. 
Simple pamphlets on the subject are distributed among the 
peasants by the authorities, while a number of officials belonging 
to the agricultural services are given special training and sent 
to various parts of the country as organisers of the anti-locust 
campaign. 

Other insects besides locusts often do great damage to the 
crops. More harm is undoubtedly wrought by the “ menn”’ 
insect, which attacks the date palm, than by any other. Quite 
recently, it appeared in the Basrah date plantations. Immediate 
action was required, and officials of the agricultural services 
disinfected 144,000 palm trees. A report has been drawn up by 
the Committee on the Date Trade on the organisation of a per- 
manent service to deal with these insects. 


Public Health. 

Although they are by no means limited to agriculture, the 
Iraqi Government’s efforts to improve public health are of 
special importance to the rural population. 
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Owing to the fact that it contains many tombs of Moslem 
saints and imams, Iraq is an important centre of pilgrimage. 
Most of the pilgrims come from certain Asiatic countries which 
are recognised foci of infectious disease. They often travel 
under bad hygienic conditions and there is a constant threat of 
epidemics wherever they go. Moreover, the Land of the Two 
Rivers, as Iraq has been called, consists partly of marsh land in 
which malaria is practically endemic. 

In 1929 an Act for the protection of public health was 
passed, authorising the competent services to draw up a series 
of regulations bearing on this problem, such as the regulation 
of work in slaughterhouses, hotels, dairies, stables, ete. In the 
same year, apart from 20,519 cases medically treated in the 
hospitals, 2,590,262 cases received treatment outside. The sum 
allocated to public health in 1929 amounted only to 3.8 per cent. 
of the State budget, while by 1930 it had reached 5.8 per cent. 

The most important measure yet decided upon in this 
field is the five-year health plan adopted in 1935, to which a 
special credit of 200,000 dinars has been allocated. The public 
health service has also a budget of its own, amounting to 210,000 
dinars for the year 1934-35. The plan provides for this sum to be 
increased by 30,000 dinars a year for a period of five years 
beginning with 1934-35. 

The lines on which this health plan is to be carried out have 
been laid down only for the first two years. The first year is 
to be devoted chiefly to the organisation of a triple campaign 
against syphilis (involving the treatment of 60,000 persons), 
malaria, and other diseases, including bilharziasis. The second 
year will be devoted to a large-scale campaign against cholera 
and plague. The malaria campaign was already under way 
before the adoption of this plan, and its scope has been greatly 
enlarged. During the first months of 1935, 73,000 cubic metres 
of marsh were drained in the northern part of the country near 
Mosul. 

As there are not enough doctors available in Iraq for the 
Government to undertake an extensive health campaign 
throughout the whole country at once, attention will be concen- 
trated on each district in turn. Meanwhile the instruction given 
in the Baghdad School of Medicine will be developed witha view 
to training more doctors every year for the Government's 
health campaign. 

The plan also provides for the founding of a number of 
new hospitals, maternity homes, and dispensaries, while the 
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number of beds in existing hospitals is to be increased. Special 
measures are to be taken in connection with child and infant 


welfare. 
A griculturists 
Agricultural Education. 

Since 1920, the Iraqi Government has sent students abroad 
at the expense of the State to learn scientific methods of agri- 
culture. The foundation of a school and laboratory of agriculture 
was decided upon in 1921, but these institutions were only 
open from 1926 to 1930. Steps have recently been taken by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction to start theoretical and prac- 
tical courses in agriculture for village teachers. These will include 
instruction in health questions and will enable the teachers 
to give the country dwellers some elementary notions of rural 
and veterinary hygiene. Plans have also been adopted by the 
Government to provide schools, where the elements of agriculture 
will also be taught, for the new villages which it has been decided 
to found. 


Agricultural Credit. 


The question of agricultural credit is of particular importance 
in the countries of the East, owing to the pernicious effects of 
usury in most of them. It often happens that the usurer, whether 
he is a land-owner or money-lender, takes such advantage 
of the difficult position of the peasant who needs an advance 
in cash or in kind that he ends by acquiring a sort of right over 
his debtor’s person. The latter is usually unable to free himself 
by his work alone from the burden of a debt which is con- 
tinually increasing at compound interest.! 


1 The Prophet Mohammed definitely prohibited loans at interest, but, despite 
the undoubted moral value of this prohibition, especially in the early centuries 
of Islam, it could not be adapted to the practical facts of a higher stage of economic 
development. Moslems then began to depart from their early obedience and to 
allow the lending of money at interest under certain forms. In most places these 
degenerated into usury pure and simple. The device of conditional sale with option 
of repurchase by the seller was found to be best suited to these transactions. By 
it, the lender is supposed to purchase some object, such as a piece of sugar, from the 
borrower. The price he pays is in reality the loan he is making, and the terms of 
sale oblige the seller to repurchase the article sold on a definite day and at a price 
which represents the sum borrowed plus agreed interest. This system has played 
a great part in the economic life of most Moslem countries and is still frequent in 
lending transactions at the present day. The rate of interest charged often varies 
from 12 to 60 per cent. or even more. (A. GHavami: Le prét a intérét en Perse, 
pp. 69-72; Paris, Editions Médicis, 1934.) 
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In 1928 the Iraqi Government appointed a special commission 
to study the problem of agricultural credit and the conditions 
under which an agricultural credit bank could be founded. This 
commission concluded that, as landed property has no legal 
status in Iraq, the resulting lack of security would make it 
impossible for any body but the State to grant credits to agri- 
culturists to any considerable extent with the certainty of being 
able to recover them. The Government has subsequently been 
considering the founding of an agricultural credit bank. In the 
meanwhile the necessity of granting industrial credits also 
became apparent, and a Bill was accordingly introduced at the 
beginning of 1935 proposing the foundation of an agricultural 
and industrial credit bank. This was passed on 14 September of 
the same year (Act No. 51 of 1935) and the bank has now begun 
its operations. Its chief function under the Act is the granting 
of loans to agriculturists and industrialists for the purpose of 
improving agriculture and encouraging industry.! 

In 1931, when the rapid fall in cereal prices on the world 
market was having a serious effect on the situation of agricul- 
turists in Iraq, the Government had already adopted a series 
of measures providing, inter alia, for the cancellation on a large 
scale of debts owing by agriculturists to the State and for the 
granting of substantial reductions on the contributions in kind 
also owing by them. In May of the same year, the Government 
promulgated an Act (No. 66 of 1931) for the granting of loans 
to agriculturists in specified conditions. This Act allowed the 
local banks, subject to the approval of the Minister of Finance, 
to make loans to agriculturists who were prevented from 
carrying on their normal activities by the fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce, damage caused by locusts or floods, or 
any other economic cause. Before recommending a loan, the 
Minister of Finance had to make certain that the agriculturist 
concerned was not in debt to the Government and that he was 
likely to be in a position to pay the interest and to repay the 
capital borrowed within the prescribed time. Loans could not 
be made for more than one year, and the rate of interest could not 
exceed 8 per cent. per annum, out of which at least 0.5 per cent. 
was to be credited to the Government. No single loan could 
exceed 500 dinars, and the total amount lent was fixed at 100,000 
dinars. The Government was to guarantee the banks the re- 


2 Industrial and Labour Information, 13 Jan. 1936. 
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payment of both capital and interest. A loan which the 
borrower failed to repay was regarded as a debt owing to the 
Government. 

Lastly, it may be noted that under the provisions of an Act 
(No. 28 of 1983) concerning the rights and duties of cultivators, 
the owners of agricultural holdings have a preference in regard 
to the recovery of debts owing to them by /fellahin for seed, 
cattle, tools, equipment, or capital for the purchase of any of 
these articles, and for advances made to fellahin when employed 
on the creditor’s land. Under the same Act, if the fellah’s 
harvest is destroyed by some natural calamity, the value of the 
seed he has sown is deducted from his debt. When recovering 
the debts, the creditor must leave the fellah enough to live on for 
one season together with the necessary cattle, tools, and equip- 
ment, on condition that the fellah undertakes to remain on the 
estate for subsequent agricultural seasons. The same Act for- 
bids a landowner to employ a fellah who is in debt to another 
landowner, unless he himself becomes surety for the debt. 
Similarly, Government services, municipalities, and registered 
companies are not allowed to employ a person whom they know 
to have agricultural debts, and should they learn that a person 
in their employment has debts of this kind, they are obliged to 
retain one-third of his remuneration and to pay it over to his 
creditor towards the repayment of the said debt.” 


Settlement of Nomads. 


The nomadic tribes still form a considerable proportion of 
the peoples of Iraq, and the Government is taking steps to 
secure their gradual settlement. Since the solution of this 
problem depends chiefly on the number of dwellings and the 
amount of cultivable land available, the Iraqi Government 
has been obliged at the same time to found a number of villages 
en bloc and to cede State lands to individuals and families whom 
it is desired to settle. 

This scheme was set on foot by the passing of an Act (No. 50 
of 1932) for the regulation of land tenure, certain of the pro- 
visions of which deal with the cession of land and the conditions 
in which it can be effected. 

When it had thus been decided in principle to cede the 


1 Idem, 10 Aug. 1931. 
2 Idem, 25 Sept. 1933. 
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State lands known as “ miri”’, commissions were appointed to 
study the best means of applying the Act. One of them was 
given the special mission of providing for trees to be planted 
as quickly as possible in the districts where it was proposed to 
found villages. Another had to study the problems of the settle- 
ment of nomads, the cession of land, and the free distribution 
of seed and agricultural implements. Simultaneously, the 
Government prepared a Bill called the “ Village and Township 
Bill ’, to regulate the legal and judicial aspects of life in rural 
settlements. When, early in 1935, the Government drew up 
its five-year economic plan mentioned above, the question 
of the settlement of nomads was included in it. The department 
of the Ministry of the Interior responsible for questions concern- 
ing the nomadic tribes submitted draft regulations to the 
Council of Ministers for the application of the Act for the 
regulation of land tenure in its bearing upon the cession of State 
land. The nomadic tribes department also devoted itself to the 
preparation of arable and irrigable land for distribution among 
the various tribes. Foreign experts were engaged to sink arte- 
sian wells in districts which seemed to them most likely to meet 
the Government’s requirements. 

Preliminary work is now going on for the settlement of 
30,000 nomads as a first experiment on land recently made 
irrigable by the construction of the Abu-Ghoraib canal. Some of 
the land has already been ceded in this district and pasture land 
is at the present moment being prepared. The settlement of 
30,000 more nomads is contemplated on land beside the 
Howaidieh canal which is still being constructed. 

The first modern village is under construction near Hella ; 
it will serve as a model for the building of other villages in 
various parts of the country. The Government contemplates 
spending 400,000 dinars to provide villages with trees, electricity, 
and drinking water. 


Crops 
Improvement of Agricultural Products. 


The steps taken to improve agricultural produce have refer- 
ence chiefly to dates, cereals, and cotton, which have first place 
among Iraq’s exports. Other crops, such as tobacco, sugar cane, 
potatoes, flax, etc., are as yet of only secondary importance. 

Dates are Iraq’s leading export, and date cultivation and the 
date trade employ and feed a large proportion of the rural popu- 
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lation. Every year the growers fertilise 20 million palm trees 
by hand.? About 80 per cent. of the world’s date supply comes 
from Iraq. Some 20,000 workers are employed every year in 
the packing stations. From 3 to 34% million cases, weighing 
some 150,000 tons, are shipped from the port of Basrah every 
year for various countries, of which the chief are England and 
the United States. In 1934-35 the value of the dates exported 
was 926,000 dinars.? 

In 1931, a “ Date Board ”’, subsidised by the Government, 
was set up to develop the date export trade. It was to investigate 
the possibility of improving the varieties and the quality of 
Iraqi dates and of combating insect pests and diseases of the 
date palm. It also tried to introduce modern packing methods 
so as to satisfy the demands of foreign consumers. Lastly, as 
the absence of a date exchange in Iraq caused the principal 
dealings to take place in London, the Iraqi Government has now 
resolved to found an exchange for this purpose at home. 

A new “Supervisory Commission for the Date Trade” 
was set up in 1935 to fix the price of dates for each new harvest 
and to make loans to producers in financial straits, so that 
they need not be forced to sell their dates before they are ripe. 
The Commission is also to construct silos and cold storage 
warehouses for the use of growers, and to take the necessary 
steps to prevent the dates from deteriorating before or during 
transit. There are special provisions to ensure that the dates are 
packed under hygienic conditions. For this purpose, suitable 
equipment is to be placed at the growers’ disposal, for which 
they need not pay until their goods are sold. 

An Act promulgated on 11 February 1935 prohibits the 
export of palm seedlings, in order to protect the date trade of 
Iraq, which is threatened by increasing production in other 
countries. 

Cereals, particularly wheat and barley, are the next most 
important agricultural product of Iraq, an average of some 
180,000 tons having been exported annually in recent years. 
They constitute on on average one-fifth of Iraq’s exports. 

Owing to the importance and great potentialities of these 
crops, the Government has devoted its attention, ever since 


1 “ Independent Iraq, A Survey of Recent History ”’, in The Times (London); 
24 May 1935. 

2 Great Britain, DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE: Economic Conditions 
tn Iraq, 1934-35, p. 15. Report by J. P. SummerscaLe. No. 627. London, 1936. 
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the State of Iraq came into existence, to the selection of seed 
which would best suit the geological and climatic conditions 
of the country. The area under cereals increased most notice- 
ably after 1926, when an Act was passed to promote the use 
of irrigation pumps by cultivators, all land thus irrigated being 
exempted from the land tax for four years. Unfortunately, the 
fall in the price of cereals on the world market put a sudden 
end to this expansion of the cultivation of cereals and had 
disastrous results for the growers, especially for those who had 
least experience and money. The Government lost no time in 
assisting them. Several measures were adopted, of which the 
most important were the cancellation of corn growers’ debts 
to the Government !, the abolition of taxes in kind, and consider- 
able reductions in maritime and railway transport charges. 
These measures failed to improve the situation, and in 1931 
it was found that cereal growing had ceased to pay, especially 
in districts where irrigation pumps were used. 

The Government did not, however, abandon its efforts to 
protect the cereal crop. An Act (No. 67 of 1932) was passed 
which aimed at improving the quality of Iraqi wheat. In appli- 
cation of this Act, the Ministry of National Economy and 
Communications issued an order that as from the autumn of 
1934 only selected seed was to be sown on land irrigated by 
pumps. In the budget for 1935, special sums were allocated 
to the improvement of the wheat crop, and steps were also 
taken to raise the standard of barley. 

The year 1934-35 saw a very marked rise in cereal exports, 
which amounted to 304,000 tons of a total value of 977,000 
dinars.? 

Cotton has been produced in Iraq only since the war. First 
grown in 1921 with a total yield of 60 bales, the crop amounted 
to 5,202 bales in 1928. The economic depression struck the 
Iraqi cotton growers very severely, and by 1932 the yield was 
only 350 bales. In consequence of the relative rise in prices, 
however, production increased again to 2,000 bales in 1934. 

The Iraqi cotton growers are now contemplating a further 
extension of this crop, and a company has been founded under 
Government auspices to supervise the cleaning and pressing 
of cotton for export. 


1 See above, p. 206. 
2 Economic Conditions in Iraq, 1933-35, p. 16. 
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It is generally recognised that the development of irrigation 
in Iraq will open up great areas of land suitable for cotton growing. 

Wool forms another of Iraq’s leading exports. The country 
is estimated to contain 10 million sheep, and in 1928-29 about 
680,000 dinars’ worth of wool was exported. By 1981-32, however, 
the value of the wool exported had fallen to about 97,500 dinars, 
as a result of bad climatic conditions and sheep diseases, aggra- 
vated by the world economic situation. 

In its effort to increase wool production, the Iraqui 
Government has concentrated on protecting the flocks against 
disease. A Diseases of Animals Act (No. 58 of 1924) was pro- 
mulgated in 1924, and 15,000 dinars were allocated in 1935 
to the work entailed by its application. It was decided to carry 
out experiments in chemical washing in the liwa of Mosul, 
which in the summer of 1935 contained 1,176,000 head of sheep. 
The results were such that the Government resolved to intro- 
duce this process in all the remaining liwas. 

The skins and gut produced by Iraq’s great flocks of sheep 
also occupy an important place among her exports. If the 
Government succeeds in increasing the production of wool, a 
similar increase will result in that of skins and gut. 


New Crops. 


The Iraqi Government has been endeavouring for some 
time to introduce certain new crops and to extend others that 
are at present grown on a limited scale. 

In 1935, a commission was appointed to investigate the 
possibility of creating a sugar industry in Iraq large enough to 
supply at least part of the national demand. In its report, the 
commission declared this project to be feasible and recommended 
certain preliminaries which are now being carried out. Various 
kinds of sugar beet are being grown as an experiment in the 
liwa of Suleimanieh. 

Up to the present time, tobacco has only been cultivated 
in Iraq to supply a part of the home demand, but the Govern- 
ment has now decided to promote its cultivation for export 
and has sold about half a million tobacco plants at a very low 
price to growers in the liwa of Mosul. Experts have been engaged 
by the Government to teach the peasants tobacco growing and 
all the related processes such as drying, cutting, packing, etc. 
The import of foreign cigarettes has already considerably 
diminished in favour of home products. The Government 
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contemplates making tobacco a State monopoly, as a result 
of the constant progress made by this new crop, production 
having increased by 40 per cent. in recent years. 

Finally, attempts have been made to introduce other crops, 
such as tea, coffee, potatoes, etc. 


MEASURES RELATING TO INDUSTRY 


Development of Industry 

Despite the competition of manufactured goods imported 
from abroad, handicrafts continue to play an important part 
in the economic life of Iraq, as in nearly all Eastern countries. 
Local industries on a small scale, such as milling, spinning, 
weaving, tanning, etc., exist both in the country and in the 
towns, being transmitted from father to son. They are for the 
most part undeveloped, and their methods are simple and 
still rather primitive. 

Among the nomadic tribes and the rural population, the 
chief handicrafts are spinning and weaving. Cotton, wool, and 
even silk fabrics, worked on hand looms, are made nearly every- 
where. In the towns, where hand weaving is still fairly widely 
practised, a considerable number of workers are also employed 
in the following industries: tanning, leather, metal working, 
clothing, brick and tile making, manufacture of cigarettes, ete. 

Some of these industries are already being modernised as a 
result of the encouragement given by the Government and the 
measures it has adopted. Iraq already possesses mechanical 
spinning, weaving, and knitting mills, cigarette factories, 
cotton-ginning works, modern tanneries, a number of small shoe, 
soap, ice, and soda-water factories, and several modern brick- 
works. 

Printing has also progressed, and the building trade is 
continually on the increase. The latter grows in direct proportion 
to the progress achieved by the Government’s public works 
policy. This includes the construction and equipment of bridges, 
roads, hospitals, schools, and even whole villages. 

Petroleum, however, provides Iraq with her chief modern 
industry on a large scale. In effect, the total yield of the oil 
companies rose from a mere 115,000 tons in 1933 to 1,013,000 
tons in 1934 and 3,550,000 tons in 1935. The rapidity of this 
increase has now placed Iraq among the world’s greatest oil- 
producing countries. 
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Besides providing work for a large number of Iraqis, the 
oil wells supply the Government with a regular and important 
source of revenue which enables it to undertake far-reaching 
public works that, in their turn, open up fresh possibilities 
of employment. In 1935 the Government’s revenue from the 
oil concessions amounted to 989,000 dinars, forming a special 
fund apart from the ordinary State Budget which enabled the 
Government to meet a part of the expenses entailed by the 
carrying out of its economic plans. 

In addition to the irrigation schemes mentioned above, 
the Iraqi Government has undertaken other important public 
works. In 1934 it drew up a plan for the draining of ponds 
covering in all 68 square kilometres, the construction of several 
motor roads, especially the Baghdad-Mosul, road which is 
455 kilometres in length, and the construction of 14 large and 
46 smaller bridges. The plan also provided for a minimum loan 
of 150,000 dinars to the local authorities for schemes under- 
taken to enlarge and improve various towns.'! Towards the end 
of the following year a sum of 160,000 dinars was allocated 
by the Government to a series of public works, and to the pur- 
chase of equipment. It was also decided to construct, among 
other buildings, four modern railway stations, two bridges 
over the Tigris at Baghdad, a number of model villages in 
different parts of the country, a dam at Juaifar, to the west of 
the capital, to protect the city against spring floods, etc.” 

At about the same time, the Government began to consider 
a scheme for building 800 workmen’s dwellings of a modern 
and hygienic type in Baghdad and similar dwellings in other 
towns. Early in 1936 the Iraqi Parliament voted a credit of 
850,000 dinars to be distributed as a loan amongst various 
towns, in order to improve the supply of drinking water and to 
instal an electric lighting system.* At the beginning of April 
1936 4, the Parliament passed both economic plans, one for 
five years and the other for three years, whose main lines as 
finally adopted were laid down by the Government. A 
provisional sum of 4,500,000 dinars, obtained from the 
revenue resulting from the oil concessions, has been allocated 
to their execution. 


1 Falastin (Jaffa), 30 June 1934. 

2 Manchester Guardian, 3 Jan. 1936. 

3 Great Britain and the East, 30 Jan. 1936. 
4 Idem, 28 April 1936. 
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Protection and Encouragement of Industry 


Several important measures have been adopted by the 
Government for the protection and encouragement of both 
traditional and modern industries. 

Handicrafts are protected primarily by the Act limiting 
the exercise of certain trades and occupations to Iraqi nationals, 
which received the Royal approval on 25 February 1936.! 

The encouragement of industry is the main object of a 
measure called the “ Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
Act ” of 16 March 1929 (No. 14 of 1929). This Act provides that 
industrial undertakings using either mechanical or manual 
power and employing at least 90 per cent. of Iraqis may be 
exempted from income tax for six years, from import duties 
on machinery and materials for fifteen years, from the property 
tax for ten years, and from export duties on articles manufactured 
in the undertakings covered by the Act. Further, at the request 
of persons desiring to start industrial undertakings satisfying 
the conditions of the Act on unoccupied land, the Government 
may concede a maximum area of 10,000 square metres rent free 
for ten years. 

The Government has adopted a protectionist policy with 
regard to several commodities, including tobacco, silk, and 
alcoholic liquors. Orders from the State itself have also helped 
to promote the activity of national industries. 

Allusion has already been made? to the founding of an 
agricultural and industrial bank whose chief function is to make 
loans to agriculturists and industrialists, who are thus enabled 
to extend or improve their undertakings or to start new ones. 
The bank will also act as intermediary for the importation of 
the raw materials required by industrial undertakings and for 
the exportation of manufactured goods.* 

The Government has also decided to encourage the entry 
of foreign capital and industrial equipment in Iraq, with a view 
to promoting the expansion of industry. A measure is being 
considered to lay down the conditions under which foreign 
factories may be opened in Iraq.4 

Iraq’s industries are steadily developing thanks to these 
encouraging factors and despite the difficulties arising out of 


? Industrial and Labour Information, 27 Jan. and 11 May 1936. 
2 See above, p. 205. 

3 Industrial and Labour Information, 13 Jan. 1936. 

* Mercure d’Orient, Dec. 1935, p. 219. 
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the world economic depression. It is proposed to open new 
factories for the production of cement, beer, paper, sugar, linen, 
glass, etc., and preliminary work has already been started. 
Foreign experts have been engaged and are carrying out the 
necessary investigations on the spot. 


Labour Legislation 


With the development of modern industries, the question of 
regulating conditions of work became more and more urgent. 
Before Iraq’s entry into the International Labour Organisation, 
labour questions were already the concern of a special Section 
of the Ministry of the Interior. 

The preparation of a system of labour legislation was one of 
the essential tasks of this Section. This legislation had to aim 
at securing as high a standard of working conditions as possible 
in a country where industrial development was not yet far 
enough advanced to permit of the adoption without change of 
the International Labour Conventions.! Finally, the Iraqi 
Parliament passed a Bill during its 1936 session which had been 
drawn up with great care and several times amended ; this Act 
(No. 72 of 1936) received the Royal approval on 25 April 1936. 

It is not necessary to give here a detailed account of the 
Act.? It consists of 6 parts and 39 sections, dealing with the 
limitation of hours of work, the weekly rest, holidays with pay, 
employment of children, young persons, and women, night 
work, compensation for accidents, the right of association, 
employment exchanges, labour inspection, conciliation and 
arbitration, hygiene and safety, and minimum wages. The 
spirit of the Act was defined and its aims set forth by the 
Delegate of the Iraqi Government, Mr. Fayek A. Samarraiey, 
Director of the Labour Section of the Ministry of the Interior, 
when he declared at the Twentieth Session of the International 
Labour Conference that his Government, “recognising the 
necessity for humane treatment and satisfactory conditions 
for the worker, has decided that, with industry in its infancy, 
now is the time to introduce reforms which appear to be difficult 
of acceptance in countries in which such industries have for 
long been established.” 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1933, p. 484. 

2 For an analysis of this Act, ef. Industrial and Labour Information, 20 July 
1936. The complete text will be published by the International Labour Office in 
the Legislative Series, 1936, Iraq 1. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Immigration and Settlement in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay: I 


The Labour Conference of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, held at Santiago, Chile, at the 
beginning of 1936, requested the International Labour Office, by one of 
its resolutions, “to have special enquiries made in connection wi. 
migration from Europe to America ”’, recommending “ that such enquiries 
should cover the problem in its various aspects—individual migration 
and collective recruiting, spontaneous and organised migration—par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the connection immigration and 
colonisation.” 

On most of the questions stressed by the resolution the enquiries asked 

‘or were not entirely new to the Office, and fitted in perfectly with the various 
ines of research already undertaken by it. he last question, on the 
contrary, that of immigration in relation to colonisation, had not yet been 
brought before the Organisation. 

p to the beginning of the depression, in fact, migration with a view 
to colonisation or settlement had attracted little attention; it was of little 
numerical importance in migration movements as a whole, being far less 
than the migration of wage-paid workers. But when economic conditions 
prevented the Laiin-American countries from continuing to receive 
considerable numbers of workers in search of paid employment, it began 
to be realised in these countries that the rural districts were still capable 
of welcoming an addition to their population, and that these new in- 
habitants, provided they settled down definitely and permanently on the 
land, pe not only be accepted without any subsequent disadvantage 
but could even make a useful contribution to the development of t 
country. Accordingly, while measures have almost everywhere been 
adopted restricting the entry of wage-paid workers, even when the depres- 
sion was at its worst no obstacle has been raised against the entry of 
agricultural settlers. As was to be expected, the depression reduced the 
flow of immigration with a view to settlement, but it did not completely 
check it. At present, however, there is a widespread feeling that the real 
obstacle to a revival of settlement is not the economic situation of the immi- 
gration countries, which is improving very rapidly, but is rather the lack 
of organisation in one particular sector of international migration, which 
to-day, as a result of the profound modifications that have occurred in 
economic and social conditions, is more in need of being properly organised 
than any other. 

These considerations explain why the question of migration with a view 
to settlement was the principal item on the agenda of the meeting of the 
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Permanent Migration Committee which the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office convened for November 1936. The Committee 
drew up a detailed plan for future study, which is summarised in Indus- 
trial and Labour Information for 30 November 1936. Here it need 
only be recalled that, as technical and financial co-operation between the 
countries concerned is an essential condition for the resumption of migra- 
tion with a view to settlement, the Committee recommended that, as soon 
as a sufficient number of States expressed a desire for it, a conference 
of — should meet to determine the methods by which such co-operation 
could be given practical effect. 

The Office had submitted two reports to the Migration Committee, 
one on the general problem of migration with a view to settlement, the 
other on the special conditions of the problem in three immigration coun- 
tries of Latin America. In response to a request made in the Migration 
Committee, the second of these reports, setting out the results of an investi- 
gation carried out personally in July and August 1936 by Mr. Fernand 
Mauretie, Assistant Director of the International Labour Office, and 
Mr. Enrique Siewers, an official of the Office, is published below. 

It is not contested that this report is as yet provisional and general, 
and would need supplementing by further study of many points of detail. 
Its authors were only able to make a short stay in the countries visited and, 
in addition, the enquiry was necessarily limited in space. In Brazil, it 
was confined to Rio de Janeiro and the State of Sao Paulo ; in Uruguay, 
to Montevideo ; and in Argentina, to Buenos Aires and the centre of the 
country. If, in spite of these limitations in time and space, the enquiry 
has thrown much light on the main data of the problem as it presents 
itself in these three countries, this result must be ascribed to the helpful 
attitude of the various national authorities, their cordial co-operation with 
the authors of the report, and the numerous conversations which the latter 
were able to hold in all competent circles, both official and private. 


Brazil 


IMMIGRATION PoLicy 


Until just before the depression the immigration policy of Brazil, 
which, with the Argentine Republic, is one of the principal immigra- 
tion countries of South America ', was not merely a policy of the open 
door, but one of definite encouragement to immigration. This took 
the form on the one hand of granting land for settlement on specially 
favourable terms, and on the other of providing free transport, at 
the expense of the Brazilian authorities, for immigrant workers or 
settlers from their country of origin to their destination in Brazil. 
During this period the only regulations restricting the admittance 
of aliens were designed to prevent the entry of immigrants who were 
undesirable from the standpoint of health or for social or political 
reasons. 

It was not until 1930, following the unemployment crisis which 
neither Brazil nor the other oversea countries succeeded in escaping, 
that measures to restrict immigration with a view to protecting the 
labour market were first adopted. A Decree issued on 14 December 


1 During the last fifty years a fairly steady average of 80,000 immigrants a 
year has entered Brazil. 
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of that year prohibited the entry into the country of third-class 
passengers, assumed to be immigrants, except those held to be neces- 
sary for agricultural work or those already in possession of a contract 
of employment. At the same time all undertakings were required to 
furnish proof that at least two-thirds of their staff were Brazilian 
nationals. This restriction on the employment of aliens was relaxed 
in the following year by a Decree exempting mining, farming, and 
stock-breeding undertakings, and assimilating to Brazilian nationals 
all aliens who had been resident in the country for more than ten 
years or who had founded a family there. 

This desire to protect the national labour market was reinforced 
after the 1930 revolution by a further consideration—that of ensuring 
the assimilation of future immigrants, a question which, although 
it had already engaged the attention of Brazilian writers and socio- 
logists, had never before been seriously considered by the public 
authorities. 

At the Constituent Assembly of 1934, the considerable changes 
that the composition of the stream of immigration had undergone 
since the war were the subject of lively discussion, which ultimately 
led to the insertion in the Constitution of several Articles concerning 
immigration. 

The stream of immigrants from Latin countries (in particular 
Italians and Spaniards) has in fact greatly diminished since the war, 
while the immigration from Eastern Europe, and still more from 
Japan, has been steadily augmenting. Thus, Italian immigration, 
which formerly headed the list, fell from 187,625 persons in the years 
1906-1915, to 88,689 in 1916-1925, and 51,121 in 1926-1935.! The 
number of Spanish immigrants fell from 214,137 in 1906-1915, to 
87,239 in 1916-1925, and 37,740 in 1926-1935. The immigration 
from Portugal alone remained at about the same level, with figures 
of 202,974 in 1916-1925 and 206,924 in 1926-1935. On the other 
hand, immigrants from Poland, who numbered only 6,917 in 1916- 
1925, rose to 33,921 in 1926-1935 ; while over the same period immi- 
gration from the three Baltic countries (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania) 
rose from 4,014 to 29,120, and that from Rumania from 16,229 to 
22,081. Immigrants from Yugoslavia numbered 15,081 in 1916-1925 
and 7,587 in 1926-1935 ; and even if there has been a decline during 
the past ten years, it must be remembered that this stream of immi- 
gration was non-existent before the war. But it was mainly the rapid 
growth of Japanese immigration, which rose from 25,661 in 1916- 
1925 to 182,729 in 1926-1935, thus far outstripping the figures for 
Italian and Spanish immigration combined, which excited the contro- 
versy as to the possibility of assimilating these fresh streams of immi- 
gration, since they are manifestly threatening to change the ethnical 
character of the population as formed by immigration from the 
traditional sources. 

The effect of this change in the composition of immigration into 
Brazil is all the stronger because net immigration among these national- 


1 The figures were still higher during the earlier periods, 435,785 Italians having 
entered Brazil between 1896 and 1905, and 610,482 between 1886 and 1895. 
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ities, that is to say, the percentage of permanent settlers, is much 
higher than it was among the former immigrants. There are no federal 
statistics to show the balance of immigration for each nationality, 
but the official statistics for the State of So Paulo give the following 
percentages, which are no doubt fairly representative of the whole 
country, since this State receives the vast majority of immigrants : 
from 1908 to 1935 the proportion of Spanish immigrants who settled 
in the country was 51.13 per cent., that of Portuguese immigrants 
41.63 per cent., and that of Italian immigrants only 12.94 per cent. ; 
whereas for Poles the corresponding percentage was 55.53, for Ruma- 
nians 69.92, for Yugoslavs 75.95, for Estonians, Lithuanians, and 
Latvians 78.17, 83.98, and 88.5 respectively, and for Japanese 93.18. 

In Brazil, as in all other countries which receive a great many 
immigrants, the problem of the assimilation of the immigrant is 
undoubtedly one that cannot be ignored. It is clear that some national- 
ities have not merged into the common stock as rapidly as might 
be regarded as desirable in a new country whose constant aim is to 
integrate its national population. The linguistic and racial assimilation 
of the German immigrants in the southern States, for instance, is 
generally agreed to have been particularly slow, although it is recog- 
nised that this was due less to deliberate resistance than to the his- 
torical conditions of settlement in these States, and especially to the 
isolation of the German settlements. But setting aside the delay in 
assimilation that may result from the lack of contact between the 
immigrant and the established population, and considering only the 
much wider problem of how far the different races and nationalities 
are capable of merging themselves in their new surroundings without 
losing their original qualities, which have a valuable contribution 
to make to the formation of an ideal national type, it is clear that 
here is a problem which has too many aspects to be solved by rigid 
scientific formulae. Even the simple question of the crossing of 
different races, which is dealt with as far as possible as a biological 
problem, cannot be properly approached without taking account 
of geographical and climatic environment, living conditions, diet, 
and other similar factors. And this question is only one of the many 
facets of the much more complicated problem of the volume and kind 
of immigration which it is practicable for a country to admit. Political 
and economic considerations also come into play, and the imperious 
nature of the latter (demand for labour, qualifications of the immi- 
grants, international reciprocity) may cause them upon occasion to 
override other considerations, however worthy of regard these may 
seem when considered separately. And finally, the whole question is 
dominated by the conception of the ideal national type, the concrete 
characteristics of which may be impossible to specify, but to which 
the immigrant is required to conform. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that after a series 
of discussions which, although they bear on so complex a subject, 
nevertheless form an extremely interesting contribution to the problem 
of assimilation, the Constituent Assembly finally adopted what may 
be termed a preventive solution of the question. It fixed for each 
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nationality a maximum annual quota at the rate of two per cent. of 
the total number of immigrants of that nationality who had settled 
in Brazil during the past fifty years, hoping to forestall by the fixing 
of these very small quotas for immigrants from new sources any 
problems which might arise in connection with their assimilation. 
The national quotas were fixed provisionally by a Decree of 16 April 
1936. They are given in a table at the end of this section of the report. 

Even within the limits of the annual quota assigned to each 
nationality, however, immigration is not entirely free. The measures 
for the protection of the national labour market introduced in 1930 
are still applicable in accordance with the Decrees of 9 and 16 May 
1934, issued shortly before the adoption of the new Constitution. 

Under these Decrees, the only aliens who may be admitted to 
Brazil without a letter of invitation (carta de chamada) are those who 
enter the country with a view to investing capital, the amount of 
which is not, however, specified. All other aliens wishing to enter 
Brazilian territory must hold a letter of invitation, which may be 
issued from various sources. The immigrant may, of course, be invited 
by relatives who are already settled in the country, or he may be 
summoned for the needs of agricultural work by the Government of 
one of the Brazilian States. In these two cases he need not be in 
possession of a contract of employment. The letter of invitation may 
also be issued by an agricultural company or by an individual land- 
owner, but the worker must then hold a contract of employment 
concluded for a minimum period of three years in the first case, and 
of one year in the second. Further, such companies or individuals 
may apply only for family groups including at least two persons 
between the ages of twelve and sixty years and fit for agricultural 
work. Lastly, industrial employers may bring into the country 
technicians holding a contract of employment, concluded for a fixed 
term but capable of being prolonged, and at the expiry of which the 
immigrant must leave the country. 

Hence nearly all agricultural workers, except those who come to 
rejoin their families or who are applied for by the Government of one 
of the States, must be in possession of a contract of employment 
signed before they leave their own country. As regards non-agricultural 
immigrants, these may be admitted to Brazil without a contract of 
employment provided they possess a sum of 3 contos * (in the case 
of a family group, 3 contos for every person over twelve years of age 
and 2 contos for every child below that age), and on condition that 
some person settled in the country undertakes to guarantee the cost 
of their maintenance and repatriation, if necessary, for a period of 
five years. 

There can be no doubt that the system of national quotas, in 
conjunction with the individual conditions of admittance described 
above, acts as a serious check on immigration to Brazil. This is not 
the place to attempt an appraisal of the immigration policy adopted 


2 1 conto = 1,000 milreis. On the free exchange the gold france was recently 
worth about 5.9 milreis, so that 1 conto = about 170 gold francs. 
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by that country in the exercise of its unquestionable sovereign rights, 
or to discuss whether the present regulations promote the true inter- 
ests of the country, or whether, as is claimed in certain quarters, 
they constitute a handicap to its economic life and development. 
It is reasonable to suppose that so long as unemployment, which 
fortunately appears to be on the decline, continues among Brazilian 
workers, it would be a mistaken policy from both the national and 
the international standpoints to throw the country open to a flood 
of foreign workers who would be not unlikely to worsen the situation 
of the unemployed. 

Without passing judgment on the principles of the Brazilian 
legislation, however, the question may nevertheless be raised whether, 
from a purely technical standpoint, this legislation actually fulfils 
the legislature’s aims. What, in fact, was the object of the Article 
inserted in the 1934 Constitution and of the Decrees to regulate the 
admittance of immigrants ? It is obvious that the quota system was 
designed to keep the volume of immigration from new sources in 
harmony with the composition of the population as determined by 
the traditional currents of immigration. This objective can be achieved 
only on the hypothesis that each nationality actually uses the quota 
assigned to it; but this hypothesis is not borne out by the recent 
development of immigration in Brazil, and it may be questioned 
whether it will be realised in the future, at least if matters are left 
to themselves. 

Moreover, in view of the failure of the nationalities entitled to 
the largest quotas to fill them, and of the very small allowance left 
to the other nationalities, there is a very definite risk that this system 
may cut down the stream of immigration to a trickle inadequate 
for the development of the country. No doubt the Minister of Labour 
had this danger in view in deciding to base the quotas not, as the 
Constitution intended, on the number of immigrants of each nationality 
who had settled in the country during the past fifty years, but on 
the number of immigrants admitted, there being no federal statistics 
to show the net balance of immigration. On this basis the total number 
of immigrants allowed to enter the country each year was fixed at 
84,186, a figure nearly equal to the annual average for the past fifty 
years. 

If the most important nationalities did not fully use their quotas, 
the maximum attainable in practice might thus have been reduced 
to a few tens of thousands of immigrants, a quantity which, having 
regard to the volume of immigration in the past and to the vast 
economic possibilities of such a country as Brazil, might prove defi- 
nitely inadequate. Hence there is reason to fear that, in the special 
case of Brazil, the quota system may constitute a real handicap to 
the economic and social development of the country if some of the 
quotas are not fully used. 

As regards the Decrees of 6 May 1934 regulating the conditions 
for the admittance of immigrants, these aim at adjusting immigration 


? According to calculations made by the Immigration Department of Sao 
Paulo, a strict application of the text of the Constitution would have reduced the 
maximum possible number of immigrants to 46,410 a year. 
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to the demand for labour that cannot be satisfied on the home market 
by laying down that the immigrant must hold a previously signed 
contract of employment. 

In this respect industrial workers and agricultural workers are 
in a different position. As regards the former, the system of immigra- 
tion with a contract of employment was usual for technicians in the 
past even before it was prescribed by law. As a rule technicians are 
in a position to obtain beforehand some idea of the conditions of em- 
ployment awaiting them. For industrial workers other than tech- 
nicians, no contract is required ; they need only be in possession of a 
sum of 3 contos and have a guarantor in the country. This is a gap 
in the provisions for protecting the labour market for which there 
seems to be no good reason, and which is widely alleged to have per- 
mitted the entry into the country of urban immigrants for whom the 
employment market has no place. 

As regards agricultural workers—the workers most needed in 
Brazil—they are admitted only if they have already concluded a 
contract of employment for three years if they are engaged by a 
company, and for one year if they are engaged by an individual 
farmer, unless their admittance was applied for by the Government 
of one of the Brazilian States. So far as this group is concerned, it 
may confidently be expected that the obligation to hold a contract 
of employment will inevitably have the effect of arresting the immi- 
gration of European agricultural workers, a result clearly foreign 
to the purposes of the regulations, which were merely intended to 
adjust immigration to the country’s actual needs. Neither companies 
nor individual farmers are equipped for recruiting workers in the 
emigration countries, even assuming that recruiting is permitted 
by these countries ; and, except with fraudulent intention, no appli- 
cants would agree to sign a contract for three years, or even for one 
year, with a particular agricultural undertaking without knowing 
whether the living and working conditions would suit them when 
they arrived in the country. An agricultural worker who is forced by 
circumstances to emigrate to an oversea country at least wishes to 
retain his freedom to choose his own employer. Under the present 
regulations, however, agricultural workers who wish to emigrate to 
Brazil but who cannot or will not bind themselves in advance can only 
do so if they are applied for by the authorities of one of the States. 
This obviously presupposes the institution of an efficient service 
for selecting emigrants in the immigration countries, possibly in con- 
junction with the consulates, and collaborating with the competent 
authorities of the country concerned, since the Brazilian consular 
authorities could hardly be expected to allow applicants to embark 
for Brazil solely on the strength of their own statement that they are 
agricultural workers. But no such service exists. In its absence, the 
State of Sao Paulo, in which the shortage of labour is especially acute, 
has been obliged to organise the selection and recruiting of agricultural 
workers in Europe on its own account. 

The State of Sio Paulo, which absorbs about 60 per cent. of all 
immigrants to Brazil, seems indeed to consider itself especially hard 
hit by the present legislation. In the competent quarters in this 
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State some sort of reform is regarded as essential. The requirement 
that agricultural workers should hold a contract of employment 
signed beforehand is said to have put a stop to spontaneous immigra- 
tion among this class, although the need for them is urgent. On the 
other hand, the system is said to have given rise to an illegal traffic 
in fictitious agricultural contracts, which are disposed of in Europe, 
at prices which rural immigrants cannot afford to pay over and above 
the heavy expenses of their passage, to applicants belonging to indus- 
trial occupations who are not needed in Brazil at present. In order to 
prevent this topsy-turvy form of selection and to make a revival 
of spontaneous immigration possible, it is urged that a contract of 
employment should no longer be required for agricultural workers 
and that an efficient service for the selection of applicants should be 
organised in the emigration countries. 

As regards the quota system, in view of the fact that the largest 
quotas are not fully used, partly owing to the requirement as to con- 
tracts of employment and partly for other reasons, and of the resultant 
difficulties not only for the maintenance of existing undertakings but 
also for the development of new ones, it is held that the Constitution 
should be amended in such a way that, while leaving intact the prin- 
ciple of quotas, the system would apply only to spontaneous immigra- 
tion, and would exempt those immigrants whom the separate States 
of Brazil might wish to introduce into the country at their own expense 
for their agricultural needs. By this means the quota system could be 
made more flexible. It is also suggested that there could be no objec- 
tion to increasing the minimum quota, fixed by the present regulations 
at 100, allotted to nationalities which would otherwise be entitled 
to only a small number of immigrants each year. 

In order to speed up the process of assimilation, which may often 
be delayed less by the racial or psychological differences of the immi- 
grant than by his lack of contacts with the national population, 
the Constitution of 16 July 1934 also prohibited, under Article 121, 
the concentration of immigrants at any given point in the territory 
of Brazil, providing that their localisation, selection, and assimi- 
lation should be regulated by law. No statutory provisions, however, 
have yet been issued to give effect to this Article. A preliminary 
draft proposes that the teaching of Portuguese by Brazilian-born 
teachers and in accordance with Brazilian schemes of education 
should be made compulsory in all settlements, a measure which is 
hardly open to objection. Another suggestion is that in future no 
settlement, whether official or private, should be founded with immi- 
grants of a single nationality, and that it should be compulsory for 
a certain proportion of Brazilian nationals to be established in each 
settlement. This measure, too, is unobjectionable as regards the 
official settlements founded by the Federal Government or by the 
different States, in which immigrants of different nationalities have 
always been deliberately mixed. } 


1 Statistics of the population of the official settlements, in which 35,903 per- 
sons were classified by nationality, showed that 23,849 of them were Brazilians. 
Similarly, in the settlements founded by the State of Sao Paulo, more than half 
the population is Brazilian. 
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In the case of private commercial settlement companies, which 
can recruit their settlers among all nationalities, restriction of the 
number of foreign settlers permissible is not likely to give rise to 
difficulties. But a point which deserves notice is the somewhat special 
position of the settlement agencies with social aims which, as will be 
seen below, may be called upon to play an important part in the future 
development of settlement immigration. The object of these agencies, 
which are still few in number, but the spread of which is both possible 
and desirable, is to promote the immigration of foreign settlers of a 
particular nationality. The funds at their disposal will always be 
limited, and it may be questioned whether they can be required to 
devote a considerable part of their capital to establishing nationals 
of the country of immigration, especially if they are not run for profit 
and even, as in certain cases, make non-repayable grants. It seems 
desirable, in order not to handicap these potentially fruitful activities 
from the start, that any regulations issued should not prescribe too 
rigid a percentage for agencies of this kind, or might even make an 
exception in their favour. A possible solution might be for the agencies 
to undertake to settle a specified percentage of Brazilian nationals 
in return for certain facilities allowed by the immigration country, 
such as the grant of lands on specially favourable terms, tax exemp- 
tions, or some other form of compensation. 

Special regulations along these lines would not appear to run 
counter to the spirit of the Constitution. It is obvious that the pro- 
vision forbidding the concentration of immigrants of the same national- 
ity is not to be interpreted in too narrow a sense. What this Article 
aims at preventing is the formation of isolated ethnical zones in which 
the immigrants lead their own lives divorced from all contact with 
the life of the nation, as has occurred in some cases in the past. The 
danger that assimilation will take place too slowly is really non- 
existent when a group of foreign immigrants are settled in a social 
environment which is already formed, and find themselves side by 
side with a population of the country’s own nationals or even with 
: communities of aliens of other nationalities. Far from delaying 
assimilation, the settlement of groups of immigrants belonging to 
the same nationality—provided, of course, that it does not take 
place on too large a scale—is, in the opinion of the writers of this 
report, more likely to promote it, for besides the question of linguistic 
and racial assimilation there is also that of adaptation to new living 
conditions, a process which is sometimes very difficult and is in any 
case more urgent. During this period of adaptation mutual aid, both 
material and moral, and a team spirit will develop more easily among 
settlers of the same origin. ! Constant contact with the social environ- 
ment, particularly in the case of so friendly and cordial a people as 
the Brazilians, will then of itself bring about that assimilation which, 


} During their visit to the immigrants’ hostel at Isla das Flores the writers 
met a group of Polish immigrants whe had set out for a Polish settlement in the 
State of Espirito Santo, but had subsequently returned to Rio on their way to 
another Polish settlement in the State of Parana, because they had heard that 
ng hse would find some Poles, who, like themselves, had originally come from 

e Ukraine. 
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if the settlers failed to adapt themselves to their new living conditions 
and to succeed in their new life, might very well never take place 
at all, or at best only at a lower social level, where the immigrants 
would indeed merge into the national population of the new country, 
but at the price of forfeiting the best of their own native qualities. 


Tue PossIBILiTies OF IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT 


To-day agriculture alone seems to hold out any immediate prospect 
of absorbing immigrants in considerable numbers. Among industrial 
workers, salaried employees, and other non-agricultural groups, 
although there are no statistics to give an exact picture of the employ- 
ment situation, the impression obtained in industrial circles is that 
unemployment has not altogether ceased. Moreover, even if business 
recovery should lead industrial establishments to increase the number 
of manual workers they employ, this would not necessarily oblige 
them, at least for the moment, to resort to immigrant labour. As 
foreign employers spontaneously stated, Brazilians make excellent 
workers, always ready to learn. This justifies the belief that if employ- 
ers persevere with the training of Brazilian workers they will easily 
be able to face any fresh need for labour which may arise. Indeed, the 
writers visited important industrial establishments in which the staffs 
were composed almost exclusively of Brazilians. There is still less 
room for the immigration of salaried employees belonging to the 
more usual categories, among whom there is still considerable unem- 
ployment ; moreover, these employees must have a good knowledge 
of the language and local customs, such as newly arrived immigrants 
do not possess. 

The few skilled workers, technicians, and salaried employees of 
foreign nationality whom Brazilian undertakings may require are 
usually engaged on the basis of contracts signed before they leave 
for Brazil—a procedure authorised by the immigration regulations, ; 
as stated above. The writers were told by the heads of an immigrant H 
protection society that the only non-agricultural occupations in which 
immigrant workers seem to have some chance of making their way 
are certain handicrafts, provided the immigrant can set himself up 
on his own account, but here too, it need hardly be said, the first 
years may be extremely difficult. 

To pass to agriculture, the only field which seems to offer any 
large opening to-day, a distinction must be made between the employed 
labourer and the settler who himself farms some land. 

Apart from the fazendas, where the workers are employed under 
peculiar conditions involving continuous service and contracts for 
at least a year, the agricultural labourer is generally engaged by the 
day. The rates of pay vary according to the season and the supply ; 
of labour, as follows : between 3 and 7 milreis in the northern States, 
and between 5 and 12 milreis in the economically more prosperous 
States, such as Sao Paulo and Rio Grande. But earnings are far from 
regular. This type of employment may satisfy the Brazilian, whose 
needs are insignificant and who often owns or occupies with his family 
a small holding from which he can extract a livelihood if employment 
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fails ; but although it is occasionally taken up by Europeans, it cannot 
be regarded as a suitable opening for immigrants. The writers are 
not aware whether the conditions of wage-earning employment in 
agriculture in the southern States are such as to attract immigrants. 

Further reference will be made later! to employment on the 
fazendas, which could undoubtedly absorb a large volume of immi- 
grant labour, and, indeed, have always done so; the next few pages 
will be confined to the immigration of settlers, in which to-day lies 
the heart of the immediate problem of re-establishing a migration 
movement towards Brazil. 

For Brazil is in this exceptional situation : alone among the great 
immigration countries, it has still, after fifty years of large-scale 
immigration, an enormous area of undeveloped land of great fertility, 
situated in zones in which the European can easily become acclimat- 
ised. It is this abundance of land which has permitted Brazil to receive 
and keep many millions of immigrants in the past, and which justifies 
the expectation that, despite the present check on migration move- 
ments caused by the depression and other circumstances, the over- 
populated countries will continue to make large and valuable contri- 
butions to the population in the future. But while it is true that 
millions of men could find in Brazil to-day a plot of land sufficient 
to feed them and a house to shelter them (timber for building is 
available close at hand in almost every part of the country), emigrants 
prepared to ask no more than the satisfaction of these elementary 
needs are almost impossible to find in the emigration countries of 
Europe. Further, their establishment in Brazil in such primitive 
conditions would contribute nothing to the economic prosperity of 
the country—on the contrary, it would act as a dead weight hampering 
the social progress which every organised community must promote. 
In other words, in order that settlement may not be foredoomed to 
failure, there must be a chance, however small, of selling part of the 

; produce of the land, and so, by exchange, of obtaining the goods and 
services essential to a civilised life. This is in practice the limit to 
: the immigration of settlers in a country otherwise blessed with un- 
limited natural wealth. 

In Brazil, as in other new countries, sundry pioneer groups, of 
varying size, set themselves up in the past in regions where they could 
by no means be certain that they would be able to market their 
products. The first aim of these settlers was to live. But, once they 
were sufficiently numerous, a division of labour started and developed. 
Handicraftsmen could go back to their former trade ; a priest and a 
schoolmaster were found to share the community’s rustic life ; and 
bit by bit—sometimes the process lasted many years—the settlement’s 
products found their way to urban consumers or to the ports. Such 
; was the early history of, for instance, the settlements of Rio Grande 
and Santa Catharina, which were originally founded by groups of 
German emigrants. 


* In the part of the report dealing specially with the State of Sao Paulo. Here 
the coffee fazendas (which cultivate other crops as well) are particularly numerous. 
They are to be found also in other States, notably Minas Gerfies, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Espirito Santo. 
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Is pioneer settlement no longer possible in such States as Parana, 
Minas Gerdes, Matto Grosso, Goyaz, Espirito Santo, and Sao Paulo, 
to mention a few only of those which still have vast undeveloped areas 
in zones where experience has shown that the European is easily 
acclimatised ? The colonists of the nineteenth century often com- 
plained of the lack of help and of interest shown by the authorities 
on the spot; the countries they had left also proved completely 
indifferent to the fate of their lost sons. Since then, other views 
have won acceptance, and it is now generally considered that while 
some hardship cannot be avoided, men should be spared that which 
is unnecessary. 

The methodical planning of settlements in new areas, undertaken 
jointly by the Brazilian Federal or State authorities and duly qualified 
emigration agencies, could undoubtedly foster the development 
through settlement, under infinitely better conditions than those 
obtaining in former days, of those States which have fallen behind 
in the march of Brazil as a whole towards a satisfactory economic 
and demographic situation. A number of big private enterprises 
recently undertaken, such as those of the North Parana Settlement 
Company, prove that large-scale settlement on land far distant from 
the zone already developed is possible. The writers were unfortunately 
unable to visit this Company’s settlements ; but, to judge from the 
statements of a disinterested observer, its economic and social achieve- 
ments are quite remarkable. It should not be forgotten that this is 
an undertaking carried on for profit, and that naturally—for such is 
the essence of the scheme—the settler has to pay for his holding the 
highest price that can reasonably be asked. In the north-east of 
Argentina, not far from the Brazilian State of Parana, another private 
company succeeded, after the war, in populating a whole new region 
and providing it with economic and social equipment ; and it is striking 
to see on the map how, adjoining the vast strip of country which 
this company secured on the banks of the river and along a straight 
line, there are other enormous areas, with similar characteristics and 
similar access to the river, which remain quite unpopulated for lack 
of bold initiative. At Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the writers 
were informed by persons in contact with responsible circles in 
certain Brazilian States that the opening up, by settlement, of 
great undeveloped areas still forming part of the State lands 
was regarded by these States as a matter of the greatest importance. 

The granting of land free, or at a very low price, would be the 
principal contribution of the immigration country to a settlement 
scheme undertaken in collaboration with responsible bodies possessing 
the funds for its successful execution. Hitherto these grants have 
always been made to private applicants, who have often either sus- 
pended work with their obligations under the contract only half 
fulfilled, or have used land settlement as a device for obtaining pos- 
session of vast areas which other persons’ work would then develop 
for them. The State of Rio Grande has indeed decided to stop granting 
land for settlement to private persons or undertakings, who are more 
concerned (as the President of this State said in 1926) with their 
own interests than with those of the community. Official settlement in 
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this State has, it is true, been particularly successful: up to 1926, 
12,860 square kilometres with 330,000 inhabitants had been settled 
by private initiative, while 27,000 square kilometres with a population 
of 600,000 had been settled by the authorities. 

But before discussing this question of settlement undertaken 
directly by the State, which could clearly serve as a means of opening 
up undeveloped regions (and has, in fact, so served in certain parts 
of Brazil), it is desirable to deal first with that of “ mass settlement ”’, 
as distinct from settlement by individuals or small groups ; for plans 
for settlement of this kind inevitably start a controversy in certain 
emigration countries whenever they come up. 

One misunderstanding should be cleared up first of all. The 
opponents of mass settlement do not object to it in principle, but point 
to its difficulties, and in particular to those which may result from 
making too great demands on would-be emigrants and from their 
unfitness for the new life, which may of course prove very hard for 
a number of years. They consider it preferable that their compatriots 
—accustomed as these are to a certain standard of living—should 
settle either individually or, at the most, in small groups in regions 
already opened up, where, for the marketing of their produce, there 
are already means of transport, organised trade, and a social frame- 
work providing the essential public and professional services of 
civilised life. Moreover, they seem to fear that if their compatriots 
were to emigrate under official auspices, they might tend to count 
too much on the help of their Government and too little on their 
own efforts, so that the Government, which would in fact be taking 
on some responsibility for the success of the scheme, might sub- 
sequently find itself involved in expenditure far exceeding the esti- 
mates of the original plan. 

It is clear enough that to establish a settler or group of settlers 
in an area which has already undergone some development is a far 
simpler matter than to establish a large body of immigrants in an 
area where the work must start from zero ; and it is perfectly compre- 
hensible that the former method is preferred by States where the 
would-be emigrants each have enough money to pay part, if not 
all, of the price of their holdings on establishment and to pay off 
the rest later on without too much difficulty. From the immigration 
country’s point of view, too, this method has the advantage of bringing 
in a steady flow of small sums of money, which are immediately put 
into circulation. The spread of settlement outwards by slow degrees 
also permits a more organic development of transport and other 
public services, the profitability of which depends directly on the 
density of the population. But, as the reader will have remarked 
for himself, individual settlement presupposes possession by the 
emigrant of a small capital sum, and as a rule this condition is not 
satisfied by those who come from the countries which now form the 
principal reservoirs of emigration. Such persons are thus forced 
outwards—the process may easily be observed in the South American 
countries—to the extreme limits of the pioneer belt, where the land 
has not yet acquired value. It is above all for nationals of the “ poor 
States *—which, naturally enough, are the greatest contributors 
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to emigration from Europe to-day—that plans for the opening up of 
hitherto undeveloped areas should be prepared. And, to return to the 
second objection to mass settlement, these people are of exclusively 
rural origin, and long accustomed to depend on no one but them- 
selves ; installed at long last on land which they can call their own, 
they would not be constantly appealing to the emigration authorities 
of their own countries for additional help which had not been promised 
to them when they left home. This, of course, assumes that the 
organisation of the scheme has been sufficiently far-sighted to ensure 
some degree of success. Too much stress cannot be laid on the capital 
importance of preliminary study, even if this must take considerable 
time, as regards not only the site, but also the possibilities of marketing 
at remunerative prices (a question intimately connected with that of 
transport), the operations necessary to prepare the land for settlement, 
production plans, and the industrial transformation of the settlers’ 
products in order to facilitate their sale, not to mention medical 
and health services, schools, ete. 

Even though the cost of installation per head—chiefly owing to 
the lower price of land—is considerably smaller for pioneer settlers 
than for individual settlers in a developed area, the former may 
require a substantial amount of capital. It is hardly to be hoped that 
the necessary sums will be raised by private initiative alone. In fact, 
the writers know of only two private settlement companies which 
have engaged in the development of quite new areas in recent years ; 
there may be others, but the number is certainly not large. Further, 
would these companies be able to undertake all the capital expenditure 
necessary to facilitate the success of the settler, and enable him to 
carry on by allowing him a relatively long time for repayment ? 
Or if they did carry out the essential operations, would they not rather 
be induced to spend considerable sums on attractive propaganda, 
so as to secure purchasers from the “ rich countries ”’, who could pay 
high prices for their holdings—prices which the more or less penniless 
migrants with whom we are here concerned could not afford ? The 
observer is forcibly struck by the price per hectare which the big 
companies ask, once a new region is a going concern, for land over a 
thousand kilometres from the developed zones ; these prices are not 
much lower than those asked in the latter zones themselves for good 
quality land near the centres of consumption and export. Provided 
always that the propaganda of these companies is honest, it is surely 
unjust to find fault with their attempts either to sell at as high a 
price as possible or to look for customers abroad who can pay these 
prices ; for after all, the object of these companies is profit. They 
must therefore aim at collecting the purchase money as soon as pos- 
sible, and it would be illogical to expect them to prefer settlers without 
means, who could neither pay down the substantial sum required 
when the land is taken over, nor, in all probability, acquire full owner- 
ship by their own unaided labour until many years had passed. 

If, therefore, pioneer settlements by persons of rural origin from 
the over-populated European countries, excellent workers but without 
capital, are to be encouraged, intervention by official or semi-official 
organisations is required ; these will be prepared, unlike the private 
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companies, to sacrifice part of the additional value which the land 
acquires by development, and to charge for the lots only so much 
more than they have paid as is necessary to recover their actual 
expenditure, guarantee a reasonable return on any private capital 
they utilise, and, with the same object, set up a reserve fund. 

Such bodies—pre-eminently social in their aims, and possessing 
the financial and technical resources necessary for the successful 
accomplishment of substantial settlement schemes—would certainly 
obtain such support in the immigration countries as the authorities 
there would not readily offer to private colonisation companies with 
purely speculative objects. This support might take the form of 
grants of land free or at particularly attractive prices, contributions 
to the cost of developing the means of communication, the establish- 
ment of social services in the new region, temporary tax exemptions, 
etc. The proportion of costs shouldered by each party would depend 
on the prospective value of the settlement scheme to the immigration 
country ; and any contribution from the latter would reduce the 
expense eventually borne by the settler himself and thus correspond- 
ingly facilitate the success of the scheme. There is still, in almost 
all the States of Brazil, and in particular in Parana, Matto Grosso, 
Goyaz, Espirito Santo, and in the tropical north (Piauhy, Maranhao, 
Para, Amazonas), land known as terras devolutas, belonging to the 
State, which the local authorities either hand over to individuals on 
payment of the survey and registration fees only, or lease, or sell by 
instalments. Most of this land is far distant from the railways, for 
the nearer lots have been disposed of already ; but some are served 
by other forms of communication—roads and navigable rivers— 
particularly in Parana, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and the north-eastern 
States. 

The settlements of the Federal Government and the individual 
States are essentially pioneer settlements, being situated almost 
exclusively in the terras devolutas. Their share in the development of 
the new zones has been considerable in the two most southerly States 
of Brazil, but secondary in such of the others as are suited to European 
immigration, where no general plan appears to have been followed. 
; In these regions official settlements have been established as far 
as public resources allowed, but their further growth has nearly always 


suffered from a lack of funds. The Federal Government’s settlements 
are distributed among fourteen different States, but principally in 
Parana, where there are 12 of them. The direct activity of the Federal 
Government in this field has been much less intensive since the war : 
25 settlements were established between 1907 and 1913, but only 
6 have been opened since. The same seems to apply to the separate 
States. The population of the settlements founded by the Federal 
Government hardly exceeds 50,000, of whom about one-third are of 
foreign nationality ; some 500 holdings are still available. Whereas 
in the first period large numbers of immigrants were brought direct 
to the Government settlements from abroad, the foreign nationals 
whom the writers met in the two settlements of the Rio de Janeiro 
plain (Santa Cruz and Sao Bento, founded in 1930 and 1982 respec- 
tively) had already been some time in the country beforehand. Never- 
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theless, to judge by the large number of Poles in the settlements of 

Candido de Abreu (where they constitute about half the population) 

and Marquez de Abrantes, the method of direct introduction appears 

still to have been applied in these two cases. However that may be, 
settlement at the sole expense of the authorities of the immigration 

country is more or less at a standstill to-day, and the openings it 

offers are almost negligible.t Can it be hoped that it will revive in 

the near future? As already stated, these schemes have hitherto 

been financed by annual Budget votes and for this reason it is diffi- 

cult to form an idea of their financial history, though information 

under this head would be of value in deciding whether they are to be 
continued. It is possible that these settlements—or at least some of 
them—have cost more than they have yielded. At Sao Bento the 

writers were able to admire the medical and other health services, 
organised for the benefit of the whole population of the neighbour- 

hood and not only of the settlers, who are few in number ; this is an 
expense deliberately assumed with a civilising object. At Santa Cruz 
a description was given of a big scheme, no doubt highly expensive, 
for building dams and drainage systems with the object of protecting 
a whole region from the danger of floods. But these may be exceptional 
eases. There is reason to believe that the plan for setting up a financially 
autonomous settlement institution—a problem which has been studied 
by Mr. Olidon Braga, now Minister of Agriculture—is to some extent 
inspired by the desire for the financial systematisation of official 
activity in this field. It should be noted, incidentally, that there are no 
autonomous settlement institutions in Brazil, either on a Federal or 
on a State basis, though in both Argentina and Chile there is a decided 
tendency in this direction, and though action through such bodies 
would appear in every respect preferable to financing by annual 
Budget allocations. 

Private settlement of land supplied to that effect by the Govern- 
ment was dealt with above ; a brief reference to official activity has 
just been made ; but there is in Brazil a third form of pioneer settle- 
ment, which is also to be met with in other South American countries 
where the State still owns extensive areas of cultivable land. This is i 
the unauthorised occupation of land, or “ squatting ” ; if the land is 
duly cultivated it is on the whole in the interest of the State sub- 
sequently to legitimatise its occupation. The district of Marilla in the 
State of Sao Paulo is a striking example of this kind of settlement : 
in 1920 it was still covered with scrub ; yet to-day it has a population 
of 71,464, 57,833 of whom live in the rural areas. The by no means 
negligible part played by such settlement in the economic development 
of the country is moreover recognised by the new Brazilian Constitu- 
tion, which provides (Article 125) that “ any Brazilian, not being the 
owner of a rural or urban estate, who occupies a piece of land for ten 

1 In the Federal settlements the holdings are of 25 hectares each, except in 
Santa Cruz and Sio Bento, near Rio de Janeiro, where they are of 10 hectares. 
They are usually sold on the basis of ten annual instalments, beginning two years 
after installation. In the distant settlements the price per hectare varies between 
10 and 30 milreis; in Santa Cruz and Sao Bento, between 1 and 1% contos. 
The cost of the hut, which is debited to the settler, is about 6 contos in the 
latter region. (N.B. 1 hectare = 2.471 acres.) 
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consecutive years without opposition, lives thereon, and causes it to 
give produce shall become the owner of such land up to a limit of ten 
hectares by simple judicial declaration duly registered.” 

Alongside this pioneer settlement on land belonging to the State, 
of which the different types are reviewed above with special emphasis 
on that with the greatest potentialities in the writers’ view, settle- 
ment by the progressive breaking up of private land should not be 
forgotten. Private property is obviously not confined to developed 
regions, but also includes vast areas extending far beyond these ; 
and where this is so, such property is just as suitable for settlement 
on a large scale as virgin land belonging to the State. Moreover, such 
private land is usually better situated, more easily accessible, than 
State land, is already to some extent in contact with markets (if it is 
at all developed), and has consequently risen somewhat in value ; 
nevertheless it is considerably cheaper than land situated in zones 
; which have long been under cultivation. The following information 

given to the writers by the Federal Ministry of Agriculture may be 
cited by way of illustration: in the State of Sao Paulo prices per 
hectare vary at present between 50 milreis and 1 conto in the interior, 
and between 2 and 10 contos in the more or less immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the principal towns ; in the State of Minas Gerdes, between 
20 and 80 milreis in the interior, and between 1 and 5 contos in the 
neighbourhood of the towns; in Matto Grosso, between 2 and 120 
milreis in the interior, and between 150 and 300 milreis near the capi- 
' tal ; in the State of Goyaz, between 2 and 350 milreis in the interior, 
| and between 400 and 600 milreis near the capital ; in Rio Grande do 
Sul, between 100 milreis and 1 conto; in Santa Catharina, between 
50 and 600 milreis ; and in Parana, between 40 and 600 milreis. 

On private land, except in cases where the owners themselves carry 
out the subdivision, settlement is organised by private companies, 
which purchase whole estates or sections at a stroke and sell them in 
lots, usually on the instalment plan. The writers have no information 
as to the conditions of commercial settlement in Brazil’s three southern 
States ; it is indeed difficult to ascertain them except by means of 
detailed enquiry on the spot, for no public authority appears to be 
responsible for their supervision. In the State of Sio Paulo persons 
well informed on rural matters told the writers that there were hardly 
any reputable companies regularly engaged in settlement, and that 
such operations were usually carried out by undertakings formed in a 
somewhat fortuitous way, which “ got wind ” of a profitable business 
deal and bought an estate with a view to selling it in lots. In this 
State, it was said, there was practically no organisation other than the 
Sao Paulo Railway Company which contemplated organic settlement 
work ; the chief advantage for the Railway Company would be an 
increase in its own traffic. With a few exceptions, therefore, it would 
be wrong to advise an immigrant, particularly one who has just arrived 
in the country and is still quite ignorant of the conditions, to count 
on opportunities which private settlement companies might offer him. 

The nature of the transaction, legitimate from a commercial point 
of view, which consists in buying land for resale in lots at a higher 
price than that paid—at as high a price as can be obtained, in fact— 
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always involves the risk that the settler will find himself loaded with 
a debt which he cannot pay off by his own efforts. In most cases the 
“settlement scheme ” is confined to the operations of purchase and 
resale ; nothing is done in the way of technical guidance, preparation 
of the land, ete., that might facilitate the settler’s progress. Their 
commercial motive explains also why companies of this sort usually 
demand a substantial payment on account when the lot is handed 
over ; such a payment permits them to lose interest in the settler’s 
fate, for the contract is always so framed that as soon as the settler 
fails to pay an instalment he can be turned out without further form- 
ality, and the creditor recovers full rights over the land, including any 
buildings, plantations, or other improvements that have been made. 

But there are also companies which, though acting on purely com- 
mercial motives, nevertheless do genuine settlement work, for they 
provide the settler with the many forms of help which he needs for 
success. Indeed, there is already collaboration between a few such 
reputable companies, which have agreed to a certain degree of super- 
vision and can provide guarantees of honesty, and the authorities or 
representatives of certain emigration countries. One of the means 
calculated, in the writers’ view, to facilitate emigration, particularly 
by persons with the small capital (a few thousand gold francs) needed 
in Brazil to set oneself up as an owner-farmer, would be the organisa- 
tion by the emigration countries of a good information service ; this 
should function, not only in the country of departure—there are bodies : 
in existence already which do very useful work there—but also in the 7 
country of destination. The emigrant would thus be given a general 
idea, before leaving, of the prospects open to him at his destination, 
the capital required, ete. Then, when he arrives, he should be met by iF 
experts with a thorough knowledge of the characteristics of the various J 
zones and the conditions of agricultural work, and able to give him 
real, practical guidance in his choice of a settlement or other location 
where he could set himself up with chances of success ; and they should 
continue to advise him at least until he had concluded his purchase 
contract. 

But in the case of settlement on private land requiring to be 
bought up in advance, as in that of settlement in new regions, immi- i 
gration would be greatly facilitated if the emigration countries were to 
establish official or semi-official bodies, in which the profit motive 
would not outweigh the social responsibilities undertaken. If the price 
of holdings, after the estate is broken up, must necessarily be raised, 
it would be so only to the extent justified by the preparation and 
improvement work actually done, the necessary payments for tech- 
nical services and administration, and the obligation to give a reason- 
able return on the capital invested. 

This raises the question, which must have repeatedly occurred to 
the reader and is indeed essential, of the profitableness of settlement 
at a time when many parts of the world are still in a depressed condi- 
tion. The writers have not studied any specific settlement plan— 
that was not their function—and have therefore made no precise 
calculations under this head ; in view of the instability of agricultural 
prices it would indeed have been hardly possible to do so. All that 
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can be done is to work out a “ safety figure ’’, based on a minimum 
average annual crop, and minimum prices below which those actually 
obtained ought not to fall, with perhaps a provision, if these minimum 
prices are not in fact reached, for substituting other crops, which 
must similarly bring in a certain price. Would such a conservative 
method of calculation reveal a margin of profit great enough to attract 
the capital without which no settlement scheme can succeed ? The 
writers’ impression is that it would do so, by reason above all of the 
low price of land in Brazil; but this is a matter for separate study in 
each individual case. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that there are prosperous 
settlements in Brazil to-day. If others fail or stagnate, it must be 
concluded that they were not founded on so sound a basis as those 
which have succeeded, or that the original plans were not drawn up 
with sufficient care, or that the settlements themselves are badly 
managed. 

Lastly, some crops undoubtedly bring in a profit and, if raised to- 
gether with others which the settler can consume himself, will enable 
him to secure both a cash income from which to pay for his land and an 
income in kind on which to feed his family. An instance is oranges, 
which are grown chiefly in the States of Sio Paulo, Rio de Janciro, 
Minas Gerdes, and Rio Grande do Sul, but do just as well in the other 
Brazilian States ; the export figure has risen steadily, from 812,000 
boxes in 1930 to 2,630,000 boxes in 1934, Attempts are now being 
made to select the most suitabie sorts ; Brazilian oranges arrive in 
Europe between May and November, according to their State of origin— 
that is to say, thanks to the reversal of the seasons, at a time when 
the oranges of Spain and Palestine are no longer to be had. There 
are also grapefruit (5,600 boxes exported in 1933 and 35,700 in 1934), 
and tangerines (364,000 boxes in 1933 and 834,000 in 1934). Pineapples 
are grown to-day chiefly in Sao Paulo, Parana, Rio de Janeiro, and the 
north-eastern States ; exports (fresh and canned) rose from 1,111,000 
kilograms in 1933 to 1,755,000 in 1934. The export of bananas tripled 
between 1925 and 1934, in which year it exceeded 9,000,000 bunches. 
The output of tobacco, the best crops of which are found in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Minas Gerdes, and Bahia, has increased by 38 per cent. 
in quantity and 48 per cent. in value since 1920 ; 19,337,000 kilograms 
were exported in 1933 and 30,356,000 in 1934. The export figures for 
beans, the staple foodstuff of Brazil, rose from 38,400 kilograms in 
1933 to 228,000 in 1934; for rice, from 23,391,000 kilograms to 
33,285,000 ; for oleaginous fruits, from 74,580,000 kilograms to 
142,872,000 ; and for castor oil seeds, from 35,556,000 kilograms to 
42,795,000. The exports of castor oil increased from 68,807 kilograms 
to 161,600; its use as a lubricant, particularly for aircraft, seems 
likely to assure it an important place on the world market. Lastly, 
there is cotton, the output of which increased from 147,636 tons in 
1933 to 279,700 tons in 1934 and 370,500 tons in 1935, the quantities 
exported being 11,693 tons in 1933 and 126,547 tons in 1934. All these 
crops are suited for cultivation on family farms of the usual size 
(20-30 hectares), either for sale or for consumption by the settler 
himself ; so also are maize, cassava, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, and 
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others. Thanks to this wide choice of crops, most of which are annuals, 
it is easy for the settler to change over if the cultivation of any one of 
them ceases to be profitable. The variety permits him also, if he adds 
poultry and perhaps a few head of cattle, to solve the food problem 
almost as soon as he arrives ; the heating problem does not arise in 
Brazil ; that of clothing can be solved very easily ; and the abundance 
of timber makes the problem of housing, too, a simple one—only 
wooden buildings have been constructed in the newer settlements. 

But to obtain an idea of the prospects of settlement in Brazil it 
must also be realised that the capacity of the home market is increasing 
at a rapid pace, both for raw materials and for foodstuffs. Saturation 
point is still far from being reached for certain products, for instance 
wheat. This can very well be cultivated in the States of Parana, 
Rio Grande, and Santa Catharina, and represents less an agricultural 
than an economic problem, for the costs of production are perceptibly 
higher than in Argentina, Brazil’s principal source of supply. Brazil 
formerly supplied her own needs of wheat and flour, and indeed in the 
last century still exported wheat flour to Argentina, but these products 
now represent annually between 12 and 16 per cent. of all Brazilian 
imports. The Government is therefore doing all it can to encourage 
wheat growing in the appropriate regions, and is carrying on research 
on experimental farms with a view to selecting the varieties which 
adapt themselves best to the soil and climate of the country. 

Moreover, Brazil’s increase in population appears to indicate that 
success may also attend settlement which aims at providing the towns 
—Rio, Sio Paulo, Curytiba, Porto Alegre, and perhaps Bahia—with 
a better supply of goods. The State of Pernambuco, for instance, 
devotes itself exclusively to sugar planting and must import the most ) 
essential foodstuffs from other States. Again, the vegetables con- +4 
sumed at Rio are said to come from Sao Paulo—an economic absurdity. | 
Development of market-gardening and the production of high-class 
farm products should go hand in hand with a campaign to improve 
popular nutrition in Brazil, which hygiene experts unanimously 
describe as far from suited to the exigencies of the climate. 

Whether the planter aims at selling in the home market or abroad, 
it seems certain that the organisation of production and the market- f 
ing of the crop on more rational lines than those followed hitherto H 
would contribute greatly to the economic success of settlement. Too 
often in the past the settler has farmed and sold haphazard, and the 
possibilities of progress in this direction are far from being exhausted. 
Here, in the writers’ view, lies the essential superiority of immigration 
and settlement planned cautiously and carefully in advance and carried 
through by suitable bodies ; these, owing to their composition and 
to the motives on which they act, would proceed to the fulfilment 
of their task with some at least of that pride in the work for its own 
sake which is the secret of every great achievement. 


OPENINGS FOR IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT IN SAO PAULO 


Although the number of immigrants landed at the port of Santos, 
which up to 1980 represented 57 per cent. of all the immigrants who 
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entered Brazil1, does not in itself prove that the State of Sao Paulo 
alone actually absorbed so high a proportion of all the immigrants 
admitted to Brazil since the beginning of the immigration movement, 
there can be no doubt that during the past fifty years Sao Paulo has 
been the State which has attracted by far the largest number of immi- 
grants. Moreover, this does not apply to European immigration only. 
Within Brazil itself a great many workers leave their own homes for 
Sao Paulo every year in the hope of finding better wages than are 
obtainable in their home States ; and although these internal migration 
movements are essentially of a temporary nature, a balance of some 
20 per cent. of these workers nevertheless remains in Sio Paulo. As 
a result of this, Sao Paulo, with a population of 26 per square kilometre, 
is by far the most densely inhabited State in Brazil, except for the 
little State of Rio de Janeiro. The next most densely populated State 
after Sao Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, has only 12 inhabitants per square 
kilometre. With an area representing not quite 3 per cent. of the whole 
territory of Brazil, Sao Paulo has a population of 6,433,000 persons, 
or 16 per cent. of the total population of the country. To give a full 
statistical account of the part played by Sao Paulo in the national 
economy of Brazil would be beyond the scope of this report, but two 
specially significant facts may be cited by way of example. In 1934 
imports to Sao Paulo represented 40 per cent. of all imports into the 
Brazilian States, and its exports 55 per cent. In the same year the 
fiscal revenue of Sio Paulo amounted to 40 per cent. of the total 
fiscal revenue of the whole of Brazil. It need scarcely be recalled that 
Sao Paulo is also the chief centre of Brazilian industry. 

As already stated, however, Sao Paulo does not at present seem to 
need foreign manual workers or salaried employees for work in its 
factories, in spite of the revival in its trade. This is explained by the 
fact that although, in thinking of Sao Paulo, one is inevitably reminded 
of the factories and working-class quarters both in its two great cities 
and in many smaller towns in the interior, the economy of this State, 
like that of all the other States of Brazil, is essentially based on agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture, on the other hand, is suffering from an acute shortage 
of labour. According to various informants, many landowners do 
not sow their land because they are afraid that they will not be able 
to obtain the necessary labour for the harvest. In the season of 1935-36, 
although 51,000 workers entered the State under the auspices of the 
authorities and 30,000 more gravitated to Sio Paulo spontaneously 
from neighbouring States, while the rural population increased very 
considerably, the cultivation of cereal crops was observed to have 
declined and 20 per cent. of the area under coffee plantations was left 
uncultivated. the necessary labour having been absorbed by the cotton 
plantations, which are more profitable and at present in the full tide 
of their development. The area under cotton has in fact increased 
from 72,000 hectares, employing 30,000 workers, in 1932, to 653,000 
hectares, employing 250,000 workers, in 1935. Rapidly though agri- 


* In 1935 the proportion was as high as 67 per cent. 
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culture has developed in Sao Paulo}, it has always been held up by 
a lack of labour. A striking illustration of the chronic shortage of labour 
is provided by the fact that between 1889 and 1935 the Government 
of Sio Paulo brought into the country, at its own expense, no less 
than 1,162,183 immigrants to meet the needs of agriculture alone. 
Between 1889 and 1902 the cost of this item to the State amounted to 
over 7 per cent. of its total expenditure. The total number of immi- 
grants, including 1,488,809 spontaneous immigrants, was thus 2,650,992. 

In spite of this, however, there has never been sufficient labour 
available, except perhaps round about 1930, when the coffee slump 
was at its worst. The reason for this is that, as the statistics show, 
more than half (54.87 per cent.) of the immigrants, whether aliens or 
nationals, who entered Sio Paulo between 1908 and 1935 did not 
remain there. The proportion of those who left was particularly high 
among Brazilian immigrants : out of 110,000 Brazilians who entered 
the State between 1908 and 1935 only 19.3 per cent. remained. The 
reason for this seems to be essentially a psychological one, since the 
wages of Brazilian workers in Sao Paulo are higher, as a rule, than 
those which these temporary migrants can earn in their home States. 
But they lack a sense of economy and the determination to obtain 
better living conditions, and they are strongly attached to their own 
homes. 

In the case of European immigrants the reasons are of course 
different. If they do not remain in the country, it is simply because 
earnings and living conditions are not attractive enough to make it 
worth their while. It should be noted that although the conditions 
of agricultural workers in Sao Paulo are greatly inferior to those in 
Western European countries, where the standard of living is compara- 
tively high, they do not appear to be worse than those prevailing in 
Eastern European countries. It is indeed, as already noted *, the 
immigrants from the latter countries who show the highest percentage 
of permanent settlement (about 80 per cent.). It is true that the 
low standard of living in the rural areas of Eastern Europe is partly 
explained by over-population and the chronic unemployment which 
results from it. In an immigration country like Sao Paulo, where 
there is on the contrary a constant shortage of labour, this situation 
seems at first sight paradoxical. To unravel the complex causes of this 
phenomenon would be a tempting task for the economist, but we must 
confine ourselves here to a rapid and tentative examination of the 
problem. The underlying cause must obviously be a disturbance in 
the normal mechanism of the employment market. To explain it a 
brief account of the historical development of the State is necessary. 

Up to 1888, coffee growing, although already the principal source 
of the wealth of the State of Sao Paulo, developed comparatively 
slowly. It was just about the time of the abolition of slavery that the 
rising value of coffee on world markets opened up hitherto unsuspected 


1 Between 1904-05 and 1930-31 the area under cultivation rose by 941,215 
alqueires, representing an average annual increase of 40,000 alqueires. (1 alqueire 
= 2.42 hectares = 6 acres.) 

2 See above, p. 218. 
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prospects for its cultivation. At that time two possible lines of policy 
were open to the Government of the State. It could either wait for 
the rise in the value of coffee to bring about a sufficient rise in wages 
to attract the immigrant labour needed to extend the plantations, or, 
alternatively, it could itself recruit and bring workers into the State. 
The second solution was adopted because it served the immediate 
interests of the coffee planters, by far the most powerful political 
factor in the State. The plantations (fazendas) were losing a good many 
of their coloured workers, who flocked to the towns after their eman- 
cipation. Failing a fresh supply of labour, there was a danger of compe- 
tition arising between the owners of land suitable for growing coffee, 
with a consequent increase in the cost of labour and reduction in 
profits. Hence large sums were spent on bringing European immi- 
grants into the State. Between 1889 and 1902 744,603, or 75 per cent. 
of the 990,025 immigrants who entered the State of Sao Paulo, were 
assisted immigrants. This in itself would have been enough to prevent 
wages from rising to any considerable extent. But any rise which 
might still have been possible in spite of this policy, in view of the 
persistent failure of the supply of and demand for labour to balance, 
was impeded by other circumstances. The immigrants, both those 
who were assisted and those who came on their own account, found 
themselves in a country the language and working conditions of 
which were strange to them, and were placed on vast isolated estates 
where the landowner or his managers, faithful to tradition, still reigned 
supreme, side by side with a local population accustomed to living 
conditions long confirmed by usage. Hence they were hardly in a 
position to discuss the conditions of employment offered to them, 
which were laid down by the landowner on his own terms. Without 
any means of defence against the abuses to which they were exposed 
(the Patronato agricola was not set up until 1911), and tied by a com- 
plicated system of piece rates, advances, and fines, they were bound 
in the long run to accept the one-sided conditions imposed by the 
employer or to leave his estate, either to seek employment on another 
fazenda, where conditions were similar, or, if they could afford it, to 
return to their own countries or to emigrate to a neighbouring country 
in the hope of finding better luck. The system of assisted immigration, 
in conjunction with the special conditions obtaining on the plantations, 
thus prevented any normal rise in the value of labour as a factor in the 
production of wealth. This was not the case in neighbouring immigra- 
tion countries, such as Argentina, where wages have always closely 
followed the movement of export prices, subject to variations depend- 
ing on the current relation between labour supply and demand. 
The remuneration of labour on the fazendas thus came to be not so 
much a wage as a kind of subsistence allowance which those respon- 
sible were at pains to justify by pointing to the example of a few immi- 
grants who in the long run managed to save a little money in spite of 
everything. 

This view of the remuneration of labour prevailed in the agricultural 
circles of Sao Paulo for a very long time, and it explains why condi- 
tions of employment on the fazendas improved so slowly. It is possible, 
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however, that it made some contribution to the amazing expansion 
of production in Sao Paulo. The introduction of immigrants by the 
State on the one hand, and the keeping of wages below their natural 
level on the other, made possible an impressive extension of cultiva- 
tion, especially of coffee, the export duties on which formed, until 
quite recently, the principal source of revenue of a State which has 
used its resources to carry out a remarkable achievement in develop- 
ment. Even the expansion of private industry in the State of Sao Paulo 
seems to be at least partly due to the very large profits derived from 
agriculture and placed at the disposal of industrialists. 

To-day, however, industry itself has become an economic factor 
of prime importance in the State of Sao Paulo, and the question arises 
whether it would not be to the interest of industry itself, relying as it 
does entirely on the home market, that there should henceforth be a 
rise in the purchasing power of the rural population, which seems to 
be very low at present. Producers indeed agree that the raising of 
agricultural wages, which have fallen by 30 per cent. during the 
depression, is impossible at the present juncture, since it might jeopar- 
dise the chances of exporting certain products which have made 
up in some measure for the slump in coffee. The depression has necessi- 
tated a general readjustment of costs of production, and the new start 
must be made from a lower level. But if, as is to be hoped, agricultural 
profits expand, once the damage done by the depression has been 
repaired, would it not be to the interests of the State to introduce an 
agricultural wage policy which would ensure a more normal distribu- 
tion of the income derived from the cultivation of the land? The 
question can only be asked here and not answered. If a policy along 
these lines were ultimately to be adopted, however, it would have to 
be applied by the State itself. This brings us to the consideration of 
another factor which has prevented the adjustment of wages to the 
economic yield of the undertakings : there is no organisation among 
agricultural workers in Sao Paulo able to urge the claim for such an 
adjustment, and there seems to be little chance of any such organisation 
being formed in the near future. In all countries the creation of agri- 
cultural workers’ unions has been difficult enough because of the 
scattered and isolated position of the workers, and the difficulties 
would no doubt be particularly great in Brazil, in spite of the action 
now being taken by the Ministry of Labour in the sphere of trade union 
organisation. Agricultural workers, who are of all nationalities and 
races, constitute a very mixed class in the State of Sao Paulo, and the 
vast majority of them are entirely inexperienced in the collective 
defence of their occupational interests. For the time being, there- 
fore, it seems that any active wage policy must necessarily be applied 
by the State. 

The State of Sao Paulo already has a first-class piece of administra- 
tive machinery, dating from before the war, ready to hand if it decides 
to take action in this field. It had been realised that the colonos, as 
the labourers on the plantations are called, were practically defence- 
less in the hands of their employers, and that certain abuses practised 
on them not only injured the reputation of the State abroad but made 
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it increasingly difficult to recruit fresh labour in Europe, where certain 
countries were beginning to place restrictions on the emigration of 
their citizens. It had been observed, for example, that when business 
was bad the managers on some plantations had no scruples in keeping 
back the wages due to the workers, and that wage claims were generally 
the last to be satisfied if the property was sold up or in case of a forced 
sale of the crop. To meet this situation, legislation was introduced by a 
Decree of 27 March 1907 providing that the wages of all classes of 
agricultural workers should have priority over all other debts of the 
undertaking, at least so far as concerned the products of the annual 
harvest to which they had contributed by their work. The same 
Decree made compulsory the issue of a caderneta, a kind of combined 
contract of employment and pay-book showing clearly the balance 
of the account between the worker and the undertaking empioying 
him. But it soon became apparent that owing to the special conditions 
of the rural districts mere legal enactments provided only a slender 
safeguard for agricultural workers who had neither the material 
means nor, in many cases, the education necessary to obtain recogni- 
tion of their rights before the courts. 

An important step forward was therefore made in 1911 with the 
creation of the Patronato agricola. Among the duties assigned to this 
body were those of instituting and conducting proceedings for the 
recovery of wages, ensuring the observance of contracts, seeing that the 
cadernetas were properly kept, and finally, bringing to the notice of the 
competent authorities any complaints made by the workers as to 
injury to their property or to their own or their families’ persons. 

In order to obtain legal aid from the Patronato the worker merely 
had to apply to its headquarters at Sao Paulo by letter or by any other 
means. Should his claim fail, he was required to pay only a quarter 
of the legal expenses actually incurred. 

But even this measure, sound though its general principles were, 
could not be effective so long as no agency existed for applying it, 
inspired with a new social sense and adequately equipped for its wide 
duties, The 1911 Act allotted to the Patronato only three officials : 
a director, a lawyer responsible for bringing the workers’ claims before 
the courts, and an office clerk. In these circumstances it is hardly 
to be wondered at that for a very long time the Patronato should have 
produced few practical results, and that it should have been regarded 
abroad as more or less ineffective. But in spite of these small beginnings 
of the Patronato, the authorities of Sao Paulo did their best to turn this 
embryonic organisation for legal aid for agricultural workers into an 
effective reality. When the present writers visited the State Depart- 
ment of Labour, into which the Patronato has since been merged, they 
found in existence an admirable piece of fully operative administrative 
machinery and a first-class team of officials fully conscious of the magni- 
tude and delicacy of the social duties entrusted to them. Legal aid, 
which is nearly always preceded by an attempt at conciliation, is at 
present in the charge of a chief advocate with eight assistants, assisted 
by a large staff which also includes some interpreters. In each of the 
200 or so municipal districts of the State the Department is represented 
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by promotores (public attorneys) whose duty it is to receive complaints 
or demands from the workers and to forward them to the Department 
within five days. 

The system of legal aid itself has also been improved in essential 
respects. Thus, the workers who receive assistance are excused from 
all legal costs or fees, whatever the outcome of the proceedings, and if 
it is necessary for them to appear in person their travelling expenses 
are paid by the Department. Acting on the consideration that theoret- 
ical equality before the law is not enough to place a foreigner, who is 
often ignorant of the language and feels lost in his new environment, 
on the same practical footing as a Brazilian national, the legislature, 
under the Decree of 19 April 1934 regulating legal aid, authorised 
associations for the protection of immigrants to co-operate in the provi- 
sion of legal aid ; and the competent consular representatives also lend 
their assistance in practice. Further, the Labour Inspection Service 
of the Department of Labour also collaborates with the legal aid 
service when inspecting the fazendas, for the protection of the interests 
of agricultural workers is to a very great extent a question of inspection. 
The writers’ own impression was definitely favourable. The only 
question which occurs to them is whether the system of legal aid would 
not function even more smoothly if special courts were set up for all 
disputes arising between agricultural workers and employers out of 
living and working conditions ; such courts could appl a more summary 
form of procedure, which would probably be better suited to this type 
of dispute than the procedure of the ordinary courts. To adopt a 
measure of this kind would simply mean extending to the field here 
under discussion, the importance of which undoubtedly merits such 
treatment, the principle of specialised tribunals for the settlement of 
disputes arising out of the relations between employers and employees 
as such, a principle which is gaining ground from day to day. 

The strikingly progressive social spirit noticeable in the Department 
of Labour of Sao Paulo is also characteristic of the immigration author- 
ities.} 

The arrangements made for receiving the immigrants are admirable. 
The hostel of Isla das Flores at Rio de Janeiro may perhaps be superior 
to that at Sao Paulo by the beauty of its surroundings, but the dining 
rooms, dormitories, sanitary arrangements, medical services, and 
sick rooms in both are equally perfect. 

When the immigrant has been examined by the Federal authorities 
at Santos and subsequently briefly inspected by the State immigra- 
tion authorities, he is sent to the hostel at Sio Paulo until he can be 
placed on a plantation, unless his destination was decided beforehand, 
when he is sent on at once at the expense of the State. In view of the 
urgent demand for labour, the stay in the hostel usually lasts only a 
few days. If his health is not satisfactory, he receives medical and 
hospital treatment for as long as may be necessary. 


1 Towards the middle of 1935 the Immigration Service of Sio Paulo, which 
had hitherto been attached to the Department of Labour, was transferred to a 
new Department for Immigration and Land Settlement, with the primary object 
of ensuring protection for immigrants in agricultural employment. 
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Applications for workers are registered with the employment 
exchange attached to the hostel, the officials of which, although 
responsible to the Department of Labour, work in close collaboration 
with the immigration authorities. 

Applications for immigrants are forwarded to the Immigration 
Department from the fazendas on printed forms, which give all the 
necessary particulars regarding the conditions of employment and also 
constitute an undertaking to draw up the annual contract of employ- 
ment as soon as the immigrant reaches the plantation.! 

As the demand for labour is always in excess of the supply, the 
Immigration Department is able to, and actually does, use this as a 
means of pressing for the improvement of the living conditions of 
workers in agricultural undertakings, on which it is able to keep a 
check through the compulsory registration of these undertakings with 
the Department of Labour. Moreover, the Immigration Department 
sends an inspector to examine every undertaking which applies for 
foreign labour. 

In this way the fazendas can be classified according to the sanitary 
conditions on them, the owner’s sense of responsibility, his financial 
soundness, the wages paid, which must not be lower than those cus- 
tomary in the same region, and so forth. 

The shortage of labour is thus a means by which the landowners 
can be induced to improve social conditions on their undertakings, 
a problem to which the Government of Sao Paulo is devoting its whole- 
hearted attention. While here and there are still landowners who do 
not seem to realise the social necessity of such improvements, and 
even the advantages which they themselves will derive from them in 
the long run, this is by no means true of the Rural Society of Brazil, 
which represents the landed proprietors as a whole, and which only 
recently set on foot a propaganda campaign with a view to enlisting 
the help of all its members in improving sanitary conditions on the 
land and generally raising the standard of health among the workers. 
The Immigration Department has been instructed to draft a Bill for 
the same purpose, providing in particular that certain public services, 
such as agricultural and health services, may be withheld from em- 
ployers who do not comply with specified standard conditions. 

Although European immigrants are placed in employment only 
on fazendas whose health conditions have been inspected beforehand, 
they are inoculated against typhus and dysentery before leaving for 
the interior, smallpox vaccination being compulsory before they leave 
their own countries. 

The meeting of immigrants by the employers’ representatives at 
the nearest railway station is arranged by telegram or telephone. Where 
necessary, an official of the Immigration Department accompanies 
them to the plantation on which they have accepted employment. 


1 As already stated, the contract of employment consists of the caderneta and 
the conditions of employment which must be entered in it. This document is a 
kind of skeleton contract supplied by the Department of Labour, containing 
also the legal provisions concerning agricultural work, the rules for legal aid, 
and some blank numbered pages for the accounts between the worker and the 


undertaking. 
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When the immigrant reaches the plantation, he and his family 
are allotted a small house, sometimes among dozens of others, and 
he is set to work at once, since there is no completely idle season on the 
coffee plantations. A certain number of coffee bushes are assigned 
to his care, varying between 4,000 and 7,000 according to the size of the 
family, which is a point of great importance, since during the harvest 
payment is reckoned by the sack, and it is easier to work in a team. 
The regular work consists in keeping the ground around the coffee 
bushes constantly weeded, clearing away dead branches, and so on. 
In return for this work, he is paid a fixed annual wage per thousand 
coffee bushes, on which advances are made every month, every two 
months, or even only every three months. For work during the harvest, 
which is paid at so much per sack, there are two rates of wages, one 
applying to the coffee bushes in the worker’s own charge, and the other 
to those assigned to other workers who, for one reason or another, do 
not gather their own harvest, the latter rate being the higher. There 
is also a certain amount of work over and above that for which the 
immigrant is personally responsible, such as the upkeep of roads or 
tracks, drying the coffee beans in the sun, sorting the coffee in the case 
of the better qualities, ete. This work is paid for at daily rates. 

The rates appear to vary widely from one plantation to another. 
They range from 150 to 300 milreis for the care of every thousand 
bushes. The daily rate is between 3 and 4 milreis, but it is hard to 
estimate the average number of extra days’ work which each family 
is likely to perform. Each sack of coffee picked is paid for at a rate 
varying from 1 to 4 milreis, according to the size of the sack. Here 
again earnings depend very largely on the abundance of the crop. 

As a rule the worker is entitled to a small vegetable garden. He 
may also grow certain kinds of crops between the rows of coffee bushes, 
within the limits allowed by his contract, and is entitled to sell the 
products. Further, he may keep a limited number of animals, such as 
cows, pigs and goats, which are allowed to graze on the meadows be- 
longing to the plantation. 

In practice, every big plantation has its own standard printed con- 
tract, which is pasted into the caderneta, without prejudice to the 
conditions to be fulfilled in compliance with the latter. Account must 
also be taken of the rules of employment of the plantation, which 
usually include a system of fines, some intended to ensure discipline 
and others the smooth progress of the work. For the ordinary medical 
services each family pays a monthly contribution of 3 or 4 milreis. 
On some plantations there are co-operative societies for the provision 
of medical services and drugs. In the event of prolonged sickness, 
the employer may cancel the contract. 

As a result of all these provisions, somewhat complicated accounts 
are entered in the caderneta every month. 

Owing to the number of variable elements concerned, it is difficult 
to estimate the average earnings of a family of immigrants and the 
amount of the savings they can put by. It is stated that, with ordinary 
luck, enough money may be saved by the end of a few years to pay 
a deposit on a holding, but only if the worker limits his cash expendi- 
ture and purchases to an absolute minimum. The pay-books which 
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the present writers examined usually showed that the immigrant was 
in debt the first year, was solvent in the second, and had one or two 
contos to his credit at the end of the third. This is quite natural, since, 
during the first year, when the immigrant is not yet used to his work, 
he has no time to grow the small crops which he is entitled to cultivate 
on his own account, and thus to earn a little extra money by selling 
what he does not need for his own use. 

Work on the coffee plantations seens to be that which is best suited 
to the newly arrived immigrant. The organisation of che work is 
simple, and the duties well defined. There are various other kinds of 
contract (share-farming contracts) which may perhaps enable the 
immigrant to earn more, but which presuppose a greater measure 
of initiative and some knowledge of the principles of agriculture and 
of local conditions. 

It may be added that since the Immigration Service was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Labour to the new Department of | 
Immigration and Land Settlement immigrants may address any 
complaints to the latter Department, which examines them and for- 
wards them to the Legal Aid Service of the Department of Labour. 
This change is not without importance when it is remembered that 
until he was placed in employment on the plantation all the immi- 
grant’s dealings were with the immigration authorities. 

While the subsidising of European immigration was suspended in 
1927, and not resumed until 1935, the recruiting of Brazilian workers 
from other States by the Government of Sao Paulo continued without 
interruption. As a result, the latter have greatly exceeded European 
immigrants in number during the past few years. The recruiting of 
Brazilian workers, the arrangements for their conveyance to Sao 
Paulo, their maintenance during the journey, and their accommodation 
in camps are in the hands of four private companies, which were 
authorised to bring a total of 50,000 workers into Sao Paulo in 1935. 
Sao Paulo attracts workers from nearly all the Brazilian States, but in 
particular from Bahia and Minas Gerdes. The cost to the State of 
recruiting these workers naturally varies with the distance. To bring 
a worker from the neighbouring State of Minas costs only 100 milreis, 
whereas the cost of transport amounts to 170 milreis from Bahia to 
Sao Paulo, and to as much as 260 milreis from Cearé. As already 
stated, the labour which comes to Sao Paulo from other Brazilian 
States is very unstable, as many as 80 per cent. of these workers 
returning to their home States after a short stay. In spite of this, 
however, the other States are not always favourably disposed to the 
recruiting of workers on their territory, which they regard as capable 
of retarding their own development. Moreover, the plantation owners 
of Sao Paulo, whose plantations have been worked almost exclusively 
by European immigrants since 1886, have a strong preference for 
Europeans, because they are more stable and work with better dis- 
cipline. 

7 sum of 10,000 contos has been provided in the 1936 Budget 
for the introduction of European immigrants.! The recruiting of the 


1 Of this, some 3,000 contos were actually spent during the first half of the 
year. 
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immigrants in Europe and their conveyance to Santos, where they 
are met by officials of the Immigration Department and conducted 
to the Sao Paulo hostel before being distributed among the plantations, 
has been placed in the charge of two immigration companies. One of 
these is authorised to recruit workers in the countries served by the 
Baltic and North Sea shipping lines, and the other in those served by 
the Mediterranean lines, under the supervision of two immigration 
inspectors responsible for the northern and southern zones respec- 
tively. Recruiting is chiefly carried out through the agencies of the 
shipping companies. A number of applicants are collected, and a 
complete list of them forwarded, with all relevant particulars, to the 
immigration inspector, who is responsible for authorising their departure 
as assisted emigrants. As a rule, the inspector himself goes to see the 
applicants, who are convened for the purpose on a specified date, and 
superintends their embarkation. 

According to the articles of one of these immigration companies, 
the immigrants must be agricultural workers and, unless they are going 
to join relatives already employed on plantations, must constitute 
family groups including at least three persons between 12 and 50 
years of age and fit for agricultural work, the lower age limit being 
14 years for girls. The cost of their passages, which are paid from the 
port of embarkation to the port of Santos and are reimbursed to the 
Company by the Immigration Department, averaged £17 per adult 
immigrant in 1935 ; half-fare is payable for children between 7 and 12 
years old, quarter-fare for those between 3 and 7 years, and children 
below 3 years of age travel free. The Company is responsible for the 
safety of the immigrant’s luggage, which must be transported on the 
same ship ; it is liable for the payment of compensation at the rate of 
100 milreis for every piece of luggage lost if the value was not declared 
beforehand, or for the declared value figuring on the complete list of 
luggage, which must be checked by the inspector at the time of embar- 
kation. 

The Immigration Department of Sao Paulo is very anxious to secure 
the regular collaboration of the competent authorities in the emigra- 
tion countries in this new phase of assisted immigration. It is with 
this object in view that the Company’s articles lay down that the laws 
and regulations in force concerning emigration must be strictly observed, 
and that the Company may not begin recruiting until expressly 
authorised to do so by the authorities of the emigration countries. 
Deceptive propaganda is prohibited, and the only leaflets which may 
be distributed are those previously approved by the Secretary for 
Agriculture, describing living and working conditions on the plantations 
of Sao Paulo. 

In conclusion, something must be said of the settlement policy 
of the State of Sao Paulo. Direct State action in this field has never 
been extensive, since it has generally been considered that a costly 
policy of assisted immigration to provide labour for the plantations, 
and official settlement schemes which would deprive the plantations 
of these workers and establish them on small holdings where they 
might themselves in due course need extra labour, were incompatible 
with each other. 
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It must not be inferred, however, that the authorities of Sao Paulo 
have ever discouraged private settlement schemes. Where settlement 
companies introduce settlers directly from abroad, their operations 
are conducted quite outside the ordinary labour market, and do not 
affect it either one way or another; while those workers who have 
saved enough in paid employment to acquire a holding of land make 
a contribution to the development and diversification of the State’s 
agricultural products which is just as important from the economic 
standpoint as the working of the older plantations. The part played 
by the unauthorised occupation of land in the State of Sao Paulo, 
which has been more or less facilitated by the authorities, has been 
described in an earlier part of this report ; but the sums which the 
Government itself has thought fit to spend on land settlement out of 
the public funds have always been comparatively small. 

Whereas the 1913 Decree, most of the provisions of which still 
apply to official settlement schemes, allowed emigrants to be established 
immediately in the official State settlements, that of 5 July 1935 
instituting the Department of Immigration and Land Settlement 
reserves the holdings available in the official settlements for immigrants 
who have already worked for at least two years on the coffee planta- 
tions. This requirement of an initial period of employment on the 
plantations is the key to the future settlement policy of the State of 
Sao Paulo. Not that there is any intention of embarking on a large- 
scale policy of settlement at the expense of the State; the official 
settlements are rather to be regarded as model settlements to serve 
as a pattern, and, to judge from the accounts of impartial inform- 
ants, the settlement of Bar&o de Antonina, for instance, which 
was founded in 1931, fully deserves this description.' 

Thus the future openings offered by the official settlements to 
immigrants who, after spending a few years in paid employment, 
wish to acquire their own holdings, will be somewhat limited. But 
it is open to other settlement agencies to promote the acquisition of land 
by immigrant workers. It is fully realised in Sao Paulo that wages and 
living conditions on the plantations are not good enough at present 
to attract a large volume of immigration, and that no revival can be 
expected unless European immigrants are offered a definite prospect 
of acquiring a holding. 

It seems, however, that the different interests concerned are 
perfectly reconcilable, and that the necessary conditions are present 
for international collaboration on a wide scale. Such collaboration 
would be especially advantageous to emigration countries with an 
over-crowded rural population, where agricultural workers usually 
lack the money to emigrate with a view to settling on the land. As 
far as Sao Paulo is concerned, it is a case of finding immigrants who 


1 This settlement, which covers an area of 14,000 hectares, contains settlers 
of as many as 16 different nationalities, Brazilians representing about 50 per cent. 
of the whole population. The following are some of its special features : medical 
services ; technical agricultural services in charge of officials resident in the settle- 
ment ; instruction in hygiene ; the rationalisation of agricultural work ; standar- 
disation of products ; full equipment for the industrial working up of products ; 
experimental fields ; free distribution of plants and seed ; good elementary schools ; 
clubs for juveniles, children, etc. 
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are prepared to work for two or three years on the big plantations. 
In view of the fact that the cost of the passage is a serious difficulty 
in the way of emigration from these countries, the Government of 
Sao Paulo is prepared to bear this expense wherever necessary. More- 
over, it appears from conversations which the writers had with the 
responsible authorities that the Government is also ready to facilitate 
the activities of the settlement agencies, which would step in when the 
immigrants had completed their spell of employment as labourers on 
the plantations. This trial period is regarded by the authorities, and 
rightly so in the present writers’ opinion, as a useful means of familiar- 
ising the immigrant with agricultural methods and giving him time 
to become acclimatised ; the system seems, indeed, to have been 
definitely adopted by the Japanese settlement companies. At the 
end of this period the settlement agencies would establish the immi- 
grants on holdings of their own, to be purchased by instalments 
spread over a few years. Thus what are needed are settlement agencies 
with enough capital to transfer the immigrants from paid employment 
to their own holdings a few years after their arrival. In this way a 
steady stream of immigration could be ensured. 

The State of Sao Paulo still possesses a certain amount of entirely 
free land in sparsely-populated regions which, for reasons of climate 
or altitude, are unsuitable for coffee growing, but suitable for mixed 
farming and stock breeding. In view of the advantage of peopling and 
developing these regions, the State would no doubt be prepared to 
hand over this land at a low price, or even free of charge, for develop- 
ment by responsible settlement companies. 

But even in the older territories there are a number of private 
estates available at low prices, either because the soil has become 
exhausted by the cultivation of coffee, or owing to shortage of labour, 
or, again, because their owners are obliged to sell them. 

The Sao Paulo Railway Company, for instance, has recently 
formed a settlement company with the object of developing the 
regions served by its lines. In collaboration with the Government, 
it is preparing to buy up old plantations with a view to founding 
settlements on them. It may be noted in passing that, provided they 
are carefully chosen (since their agricultural value varies very widely), 
these plantations seem to be particularly suitable sites for settlements. 
As a rule their communications are good; they are provided with 
hundreds of well-built small houses in which the settlers can live 
until they have built a house on their own holding, and often, too, with 
electricity, workshops, the house of the former owner, and other 
buildings which can be used to accommodate the administrative 
services of the settlement. 

It is not impossible that settlement agencies of the type here 
contemplated might also obtain certain special concessions from the 
State Government, such as tax exemptions (from land taxes and 
conveyancing dues), besides co-operation from the public authorities 
in everything connected with educational services, sanitation and 
health services, the upkeep of communications, etc. 

A widespread scheme of international collaboration, based on a 
community of interests, might be established along these lines. Be- 
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ginning in the emigration countries with the selection and recruiting 
of agricultural workers’ families, it would continue during the voyage 
and after the workers’ arrival in the immigration country with the 
protection, placing, and assistance of immigrants employed on the 
plantations, and would culminate in their settlement on the land 
on holdings of their own. 


APPENDIX 


ANNUAL QuoTas PROVISIONALLY ALLOTTED TO Eacu NATIONALITY 
BY THE DECREE OF 16 APRIL 1936 


Nationality Quota Nationality Quota 
Argentinians 369 Lithuanians 1,573 
Austrians 1,679 North Americans 221 
Belgians 115 Poles 2,035 
Czechoslovaks 174 Portuguese 22,991 
Dutch 151 Rumanians 773 
English 417 Russians 2,146 
Estonians 123 Spaniards 11,562 
French 606 Swiss 184 
Germans 8,118 Syrians 405 
Hungarians 236 Turks 1,584 
Italians 27,475 Uruguayans 161 
Japanese 3,480 Yugoslavs 997 
Libyans 266 


Nationalities which are not mentioned in this list are entitled to the 
minimum quota of 100 units. 


(To be continued.) 


The Liquidation of Farmers’ Debts 


The existence of farmers’ debts, which in many countries amount 
to very large sums, hampers the success of efforts to establish a new 
position of equilibrium in agriculture. The accumulation of such 
indebtedness is due to a number of factors, among which must be 
mentioned the over-rapid breaking up of big estates in recent decades, 
and particularly after the war, with a view to the establishment of 
many new small and medium-size holdings ; the need for large amounts 
of capital to develop these new holdings and acquire the necessary 
stock and equipment ; and the attempts made after the war to promote 
more intensive methods of cultivation, both in the older countries and 
in the newly formed States and the colonies. The farmers needed 
credit, and as the prices of agricultural products were then at a high 
level and showed an apparently firm upward tendency, they were 
easily able to obtain the advances for which they asked. But then 
came the depression, bringing with it a collapse of prices ; farm incomes 
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were affected, the farmers were unable to pay their debts and, in addi- 
tion, the value of the property on which the loans were secured fell, 
so that part of the loans was now unsecured. 

The ordinary measures to deal with insolvency could not be applied 
here, since to do so would have meant declaring bankrupt large num- 
bers of farmers without knowing who would replace them on their 
farms and without considering the political consequences. The ques- 
tion of farmers’ debts therefore became a social and political problem 
which Governments had to find other means to solve. 

The aim of the following notes is to illustrate how manifold the 
character of the intervention has been by the uelp of examples from 
various countries ; they are not intended to offer a complete survey 
of the measures taken within each of these countries. 


Tue MORATORIUM 


First of all, the Governments simply declared a moratorium. 
Among those who had recourse to this step were all the States of 
Central Europe — certainly the group which suffered most from the 
scourge of farmers’ debts. 

The moratorium was usually for a year, and could be extended if 
the position of the farmers had not meanwhile improved. 

It had been imagined that the depression would be short, that a 
recovery would soon succeed it, and that the farmers would soon be 
once more in a position to free themselves from debt. But instead of 
lifting, the depression grew worse and worse, and was reflected in a rapid 
and unbroken fall in the price of agricultural products. In these 
circumstances the moratorium was likely to need extension for several 
years — a position which would have had serious drawbacks, for the 
suspension of debt payments was paralysing the whole machinery 
of the credit system and was exerting profound effects on production 
and commerce. Clearly, then, it was necessary to take more radical 
action on the lines of debt conversion, so as to proportion the amounts 
owed to the debtor’s capacity to pay. 


SUSPENSION OF PROCEEDINGS FOR DEBT AGAINST FARMERS 


A preliminary measure was, however, required, namely, the suspen- 
sion of proceedings against farmers unable to pay their debts. This 
was achieved, in a number of countries, by the following means. 


In France (Journal officiel, 22 August 1936), the debtor may 
request an order from the competent magistrate postponing the date 
of maturity of the debt for a specified period and suspending seizure 
in the meanwhile. Similar measures have been adopted in the French 
oversea territories. In Algeria (Legislative Decree of 30 October 
1935), the magistrates may postpone liability to pay for a year, 
and suspend seizure, even if an order to that effect has been 
issued by the courts. In Tunisia (Decree of 2 October 1934), land and 
small herds cannot be sold up for debt until an arbitration board 
has given an award on the time to be allowed for payment. 
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In Germany (Presidential Decree of 26 May 1933), forced sales 
of land are suspended for six months at least, provided failure to pay 
the debt is due solely to the general economic situation. 

In Hungary, certain property has been declared “ protected 
property ” (to be described below) and given special privileges, parti- 
cularly as regards seizure. 

In Latvia, the Government has prohibited all forced sales of culti- 
vators’ property for debt. 

In Norway (Act of 29 June 1934), no seizure is permitted during 
the mediation procedure for the consolidation and compounding 
of the debt. 


Other countries, too, have decreed the suspension of proceedings 
against farmers for debt, including Bulgaria (Act of 16 April 1932), 
Poland (Act of 7 March 1932), Rumania (Act of 23 December 1932), 
and Yugoslavia (Act of 19 April 1932). 


Dest CONVERSION 


Procedure 


As a rule, when it is clear that the conversion of farmers’ debts 
is absolutely necessary, legislation is passed prescribing the manner 
in which relief is to be brought to debtors and creditors in general. 
It then lies with the individual debtor or creditor to take steps for 
the application of the law to his own case. The procedure is very much 
the same in the different countries: the creditor applies to the com- 
petent authority to start the conversion procedure, and the authority 
then carries out the necessary operation, either directly, or through 
some other body (on which debtors and creditors are sometimes 
represented), or by a combination of these methods, the choice depend- 
ing on the type of debtor, direct action being prescribed for small 
holders and indirect action for the larger farmers and landowners. 

A few typical examples of the measures adopted are given below. 

In Bulgaria (Act of 16 April 1932), the debtor may apply to the 
local magistrate, who will adjust the debt. In doing so he will act on 
the opinion of an arbitration board alone if the reduction does not 
exceed 50 per cent., whereas the consent of the majority of the creditors 
is required if that percentage is exceeded. 

In Germany (Act of 1 June 1933), a debtor may request the com- 
petent court to open proceedings for relief from debt. If it consents, 
the court delegates its competence to another body (a State credit 
institution, an agricultural association acting with a guarantee from 
its central fund, some other credit institution, or a public utility com- 
pany concerned with internal colonisation); this body is required 
to draw up a proposal for conversion, which becomes valid only when 
the above-mentioned court has approved it. 

In Norway (Act of 29 June 1934), farmers in debt may request 
the local “ mediator’ to open settlement proceedings. The terms 
of the settlement must be ratified by the competent court. 
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In Poland (provisions common to successive measures concerning 
the adjustment of farmers’ debts), the procedure for relief from debts 
varies according to the size of the farm or estate. For holdings of 
under 50 hectares, whatever the amount of the debt, the debtor must 
apply to a magistrate, who decides on the amount of relief to be given. 
For holdings of between 50 and 500 hectares, conversion is subject 
to proceedings for liquidation and judicial arrangement with the 
creditors if the liabilities exceed 75 per cent. of the value of the pro- 
perty. For holdings exceeding 500 hectares, similar proceedings are 
required if the liabilities exceed 50 per cent. (holdings of 500-1,000 
hectares), 40 per cent. (holdings of 1,000-2,000 hectares), or 30 per 
cent. (holdings exceeding 2,000 hectares). There are also arbitration 
offices to consider applications for reductions in rent. 


In Switzerland (Federal Decree of 28 September 1934), any land- 
owner who is in difficulties owing to the depression may apply for 
the opening of proceedings with a view to the conversion of his debt. 
If his application is granted, he may obtain from the courts an order 
postponing repayment, reducing the rate of interest, and cancelling 
arrears of interest. 

In Canada, under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act of 
1934, a farmer in debt and unable to meet his liabilities may apply 
to the official receiver with a proposal for settlement, which may 
consist of either a composition, or an extension of the time allowed, 
or some other arrangement; very high rates of interest may also 
be reduced. The receiver then calls a meeting of creditors and transmits 
the proposal to them: if it is accepted, the settlement is approved 
by the competent court and becomes binding on the parties ; if not, 
the matter is taken to a board of review, which may in its turn impose 
a settlement on the parties, and this is approved by the court. 

In Japan (Act of 28 March 1983) local associations for the adjust- 
ment of debts have been established. The debtor applies to the com- 
petent association for consolidation and conversion, and the associa- 
tion does its best to give him satisfaction. If it fails, the case is passed 
on to a board which also attempts to find a solution. Failing this, 
debtor and creditor may apply for conciliation under the relevant 
general Act. 

In French Morocco (Dahir of 1 July 1986), a board composed of 
two farmers, two traders, and two representatives of the Adminis- 
tration, with a magistrate as chairman, is competent to deal with the 
settlement of farmers’ debts. There is no appeal against its decisions. 
If it considers conversion proceedings justified, the board prescribes 
the news terms of payment. 


Methods of Settlement 


The conversion of farmers’ debts may take any of the following 
forms : reduction of the rate of interest ; reduction of the total debt ; 
consolidation of a number of short-term or intermediate debts into 
long-term debts ; postponement of the date of maturity of long-term 
debts. It should be added that the reduction of farmers’ debts may 
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be one of the objects of currency devaluation ; this was the case in the 
United States in 1934. 

The manner in which debts have been converted in a number of 
countries is indicated below. 

In Bulgaria (Act of 16 April 1932), the maximum rate of interest 
has been fixed at 5 per cent. The principal of the debt may be reduced 
by 80-50 per cent., on the decision of an arbitration board. The 
consolidated debt is paid off by annual instalments, the amount of 
which is also fixed by the board. 


In Czechoslovakia, the rate of interest on small debts owed by 
farmers has been reduced by successive legislation to 4 and then to 
3 per cent., and the period allowed for payment has been increased 
from 5 to 20 years. 

In Estonia (Act of 23 May 1933), 30 years must be allowed for the 
payment of farmers’ debts. 

In France (Decree of 16 July 1935), all mortgage debts have bene- 
fited by a general reduction of 10 per cent. A more recent Act (Journal 
officiel, 22 August 1936) provides that maturity may be postponed 
by decision of the competent magistrate. Short-term loans granted 
by agricultural credit funds up to the date of the Act may, as an 
exceptional measure, be converted into intermediate loans. Measures 
for the relief of debtor farmers have also been adopted in the French 
oversea territories. In Algeria and Tunisia (Legislative Decree of 
30 October 1935), some classes of mortgage debt have been reduced 
by 10 per cent. Debts are further reduced if settled before maturity. 
In Morocco (Dahir of 29 August 1935), the rate of interest on debts 
may not exceed 9 per cent. 

In Germany (Act of 1 June 1933), the rate of interest for most 
farmers’ debts has been fixed at 4%4 per cent. The State takes the 
place of the creditors, who receive bonds of a value equal to that of 
their claims. 

In Hungary, as already mentioned, the Government has instituted 
“ protected property ”, which enjoys various advantages. The rate 
of interest is fixed at 4 per cent. ; the principal is paid off at the rate 
of 1 per cent. per annum, plus the interest. 

In Italy (Legislative Decree of 20 February 1934), the rate of interest 
on mortgage bonds issued by credit institutions has been reduced 
from 6, 54%, and 5 per cent. to the official rate for State securities. 

In Luxemburg (Act of 17 August 1935), excessive rates of interest 
have been reduced. 

In Poland (Presidential Decree of 24 October 1934), the rate of 
interest on farmers’ debts may not exceed 41% per cent. for small 
holders ; the principal must be paid off within 55 years. 

In Rumania (Act of 7 April 1934), the debts of small holders are 
reduced by 5 per cent. ; they are repayable in 34 half-yearly instal- 
ments with interest at 8 per cent. The first two instalments are each 
equal to 21% per cent. of the reduced debt ; the remainder of the debt 
is paid off in equal fractions. 
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In Switzerland, a Federal Order of 28 September 1934 provides 
for postponement of repayment of the principal, reduction of the rate 
of interest on secured debts, further reduction or abolition of interest 
on unsecured debts, cancellation of arrears of interest, and reduction 
of farm rents. In May 1936 the Federal Council introduced a Bill 
including the following provisions for the conversion of farmers’ 
debts : cancellation of debts representing more than 200 per cent. of 
the value of the security, such debts to be replaced by the issue to the 
creditors of bonds of a lower value ; in the case of debts representing 
more than 100 but less than 200 per cent. of the value of the security, 
cancellation of the amount in excess of 100 per cent., which is to be 
replaced by bonds as above, half the remainder of the debt being 
paid by the debtor and half by the community. This last provision 
is also to apply to debts not exceeding the value of the security. The 
principal is to be paid off within 20 years. 

In Yugoslavia (Act of 26 September 1936), debts have been reduced 
by 25 per cent., and are repayable in fourteen annual instalments 
with interest at 3 per cent. per annum. 

In Brazil (Decree of 1 December 1983), farmers’ debts have been 
reduced by 50 per cent., and the period allowed for repayment has 
been fixed at 30 years from June 1935. 

In Egypt, the State has concluded an arrangement with the Mort- 
gage Bank concerning the consolidation of debts and the postponement 
of the date of maturity. This date may be postponed for 12-30 years, 
the State bearing the cost of two-thirds of the arrears. The maximum 
rate of interest has been reduced to 6% per cent. 


Financial Contributions by the State 


Clearly, while the conversion of farmers’ debts is urgently required 
by farmers as a class, it may, on the other hand, cause grave prejudice 
to creditors. It should not be forgotten that the latter include public 
and co-operative credit institutions, which might be involved in 
difficulties as a result of the conversion operations if special steps 
were not taken on their behalf. The Governments have had to take 
this delicate side of the problem into account and, in some cases, 
to arrange for the State to take over part of the losses caused by 
conversion. 

As arule, the State intervenes between the debtor and the creditor. 
The latter exchanges his claim for bonds, bearing a sufficient rate of 
interest redeemable within a longer or shorter period. The operation 
is often carried out by special institutions, with a direct guaranvee 
from the State, and in many cases with money supplied by the State 
itself. 

In Bulgaria (Act of 16 April 1932), the Agricultural Bank guarantees 
the payment of the sum fixed in the debt settlement, provided the 
debtor’s assets give it a full and sufficient guarantee in this regard. 
It takes a mortgage on the land as security. If the debtor does not 
pay his creditor, the Bank takes the creditor’s place and thus becomes 
the direct creditor of the farmer. 
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In Estonia (Act of 23 May 1933), the Land Bank has issued 4 per 
cent. settlement fund bonds to creditors ; the debtors mortgage their 
property to the Bank as security. 

In Finland (Act of 11 March 1932), the Oaskeylitio Maakiinteisto- 
pankki Bank is responsible for the operations of converting farmers’ 
debts. For this purpose it has issued 6.6. per cent. bonds ; these are 
transferred to creditors for up to 70 per cent. of the value of the pro- 
perty in the case of cultivated land, and up to 30 per cent. in the case 
of forest land or livestock. 

In France (Journal officiel, 22 August 1936), the Agricultural 
Credit Fund is authorised to lend farmers in debt, who have been 
granted a postponement of maturity by a magistrate, the sums neces- 
sary to pay off their liabilities. It has received from the State, to this 
effect, a credit of 800 million franes. In Morocco (Dahir of 1 July 1936), 
a special fund, the object of which is to mobilise certain commercial 
loans to farmers, is authorised to make the necessary arrangements 
with any farmers’ creditors, in order to secure a settlement. 

In Germany (Act of 6 February 1932), the State has issued 4 per 
cent. bonds to creditors, taking in exchange mortgages on the land 
thus released from debt. 


In Hungary, the State takes over part of the debts of the holders 
of very small farms. 

In Italy, as already mentioned, the bonds issued by mortgage 
loan banks have been converted, with a reduction of the interest 
payable on them. 

In Luxemburg (Act of 17 August 1935) the State may contribute, 
by making advances free of interest, towards the payment of the 
annual instalments prescribed for the settlement of farmers’ debts. 

In Poland (Decree of 24 October 1931), the Bank of Acceptances, 
specially set up for this purpose, takes over from other banks their 
rights as creditors in respect of secured debts which have already 
been converted. 

In Rumania (Act of 16 April 1932), the State Amortisation Fund 
may pay off converted debts and take over the rights of the respective 
creditors. 

In Switzerland, the Federal Order of 28 September 1934 provides 
that the Agricultural Relief Institute may guarantee creditors the 
payment of their debts and, in return, may require a mortgage in its 
favour, but ranking after all other claims. 

In Yugoslavia (Act of 26 September 1936), the banks reduce the 
value of the bills of debt held by them by 25 per cent. In exchange 
for them, they receive bonds issued by the State, redeemable in twenty 
years, and bearing interest at 3 per cent. 

In Egypt, the State, as already mentioned, bears the cost of two- 
thirds of the arrears of debt. 

In Japan (Act of 28 March 1933), the local authorities may provide 
the local associations for debt adjustment with special credits, with 
a view to compensating the losses suffered. The State bears half the 
cost of these losses. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate ) 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 4 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the ; 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II below give statistics on the general level of 
employment and the general level of unemployment respectively. As 
these series purport to measure different aspects of the same pheno- 
menon, the two tables should be read in conjunction. Figures for the 
different industries or occupations covered by these series are given 
in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36, which also gives 
figures for unemployment among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be roughly classified in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus j 
record fiuctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other means of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 

= “ figures not yet received 

“ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 
Figures in “thick "faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 
GERMANY AUSTRIA BELGIUM Buroaria * ( ANADa * 
Sickness — Sickness Unemployment oat Statistics of 
insurance insurance insurance esta: lish- 
statistics statistics statistics ments 
Date 
Employment as N 
employed =~ of || employed a (1929) (1926) 
Workers ploy 
1927 e 1,376,049 100.0 ‘ 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5° 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66.485 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 | 15,040.852 | 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 | 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 
1935 15,949,332 * 63.9 58.6 967,330¢ 80.0 61,919 91.0 83.8 
1935 Dec. 15,581,790 63.8 59.7 895,165 82.2 | 53,742 79.0 83.1 
1936 Jan. 15,672.053 62.8 57.4 871,158 79.6 56,659 83.3 82.6 
Feb. 15.674,824 63.3 58.2 871,497 78.9 | 57,210 84.1 83.0 
March; 16,415,690 65.4 61.1 907,915 | 83.0 62,289 91.6 81.7 
April 17,038,756 67.4 63.8 936,265 84.6 67,707 99.5 83.5 
May 17,520,183 69.3 66.1 958,700 | 85.0 75,658 111.2 85.6 
June 17,675,483 70.4 65.7 963,059 | 86.6 80,126 117.8 87.8 
July 17,838,872 71.2 65.8 969,092 87.4 84,234 123.8 88 6 
Aug. 17,895,919 71.6 66.6 978.483 | 88.3 87,936 129.3 898 
Sept 17,886 222 72.4 68.3 977,006 88.8 94,147 138.4 92.4 
Ort. 17,785,115 72.4 68.9 969,426 _ 91,979 135.2 931 
Nov 17,597,812° 72.3 69.8 _ 85,129 125.1 92.4 
Persons | * 5 | . | 
| * | * | 933,637 * | | 1,044,969t 
DENMARK | Estonia * United States 
Statistics of Statistics of establis ments ® =< 
establishments Statistics of (Manufacturing industries) 
Date Total number of establish- : : 
hours worked per day ments Index (1923-1925) Estimates - ARS 
loyed | 
Number | Index Index Hours | Pay- 
(thousands)| (1931) |/(1 Jan.1927) justed | justed worked! rolls employed ($1.000's) | 
1927 * . 93.0 94.5 * 95.1 | 93.2 | 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 e bad 98.2 94.3 ad 95.5 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 bad 95.8 87.2 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 88.1 * 73.8 ° 62.9 61.8 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 62.6 ° 46.1 42.6 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 68.8 sd 52.8 45.3 5.778.400 98.623 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 78.7 bed 57.8 57.6 6.605.700 125.997 
1935 1,185 123.2 109.7 82.0 63.5 65.3 6,918,750° 142,908° 
1935 Dec. 1,177 122.3 111.1 84.2 | 84.5 | 68.7 | 70.9 | 7,093,400 | 155.909 
1936 Jan. 1,098 114.1 114.4 82.7 | 84.5 | 65.1 | 67.5 | 6.955.800 | 146.917 — 
Feb. 1,056? 109.87 118.4 82.8 83.2 65.3 67.5 6.975.900 147.043 | 
March 5287 , 64.99 123.4 83.9 83.6 68.3 70.9 7,050,800 155.321 | 
April 1,162 120.8 126.5 85.0 84.4 69.4 72.5 7,131,200 158,607 
May 1,272 132.2 132.8 85.6 85.5 70.8 73.9 7,182,900 161.266 
June 1,276 132.6 131.5 85.9 86.2 71.0 74.1 7.210.200 160.087 | 
July 1,276 132.6 128.1 86.9 88.4 70.6 73.3 7.272.400 | 158.301 
Aug. 1,292 134.3 |! 125.2 89.2 89.0 74.1 76.4 7,461,500 | 165,099 
Sept 1,300 135.1 || 128.1 91.0 | 89.3 | 74.3 764 | 7,980,800"; 169,489" 
Oct. 1,310 136.2 | 129.0 92.2 90.0 78.7¢ | 81.4 8,079,800. 180,559T 
Nov. — || 1304 92.2t| 91.41) — | 82.6t | 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
-p heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


1929 = 100. 


xcluding voluntarily insured. 
elate to the ist of the following month. 
931, excluding buildinz’’. 


* Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
’ Figure affected by industrial dispute. 

* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


* Figure for July. 


* Since May 1935, 
* The figures 
* Since January 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


FINLAND | FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN Hunoary 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
Date establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 
Index (1926 Index : 
month of 1930) Index Number Index 
Number Hours Number Hours employed (1924) employed (1937) 
employed *| worked* || employed* | worked 
1927 103.8 * . * 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 106.6 * * * 10,023,000 98.0 1,064,599 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 e ° 10,223,000 100.0 1,051,169 100.0 
1930 88.0 83.4 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 990,776 94.3 
1931 79.8 73.6 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 80.8 74.5 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 88.1 82.1 79.4 74.3 || 9.684.000 94.8 853,203 81.1 
1934 99.9 94.7 76.9 71.4 || 10,142,000 99.3 913,068 86.8 
1925 105.1 101.9 73.5 68.1 | 10,386,000 | 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 74.1 70.5 || 10,902,000 | 106.7 
1935 Dec. 101.5 98.9 73.8 69.9 10,634,000 | 104.0 933.766 88.8 
1936 Jan. e * 72.6 69.9 10,394,000 | 101.7 | 956.422 91.0 
Feb. ° ° 72.6 68.4 || 10,535,000 | 103.1 | 973837 | 92.6 
March 102.5 98.7 72.5 68.1 10,693,000 | 104.7 | 1,018,379 96.9 
April * * 72.9 68.5 10,791,000 | 105.6 || 1,018,817 97.1 
May * * 73.2 69.5 10,925,000 | 106.9 || 1,037,323 98.7 
June 111.1 106.1 73.8 69.5 10,938,000 | 107,0 | 1,031,078 98.1 
July * * 75.8 71.6 11,008,000 107.7 || 1,033,027 98.2 
Aug. * * 75.0 71.7 11,074,000 | 108.3 | 1,059,842 100.8 
Sept. 107.7 105.7T 75.1 72.4 11,086.000 | 108.5 1,058.704 | 100.7 
Oct. * * 75.2 72.5 11,112,000 | 108.7 1,070,579 | 101.9 
Nov. * * 75.0 72.0 11,125,000 | 108.9 —_— — 
Dec _ 75.4 71.9 11,141,000 | 109.0 — 
ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LuxemsBuRG’ 
Statistics of — Ay Sickness insurance Statistics of 
Date esta. lishments po statistics estailishments 
Index * (1929) 
Index Number Index umber ndex 
Number Number of 
(1926) employed | (1930) employed (1929) 
1927 . 104.1 | 148,288° | 87.4° 41,129 93.6 
1928 ® e | | 161,483 94.7 42,927 97.7 
1929 100.0 100.9 | 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 43,944 100.0 
1930 97.3 94.2 90.0 | 179.636 |105.3 | 43,122 98.1 
1931 88.8 83.5 81.7 166.939 | 97.9 | 36,942 84.1 
1932 78.5 72.4 | 82.0 141,296 83.2 | 29,696 67.6 
1933 79.4 75.1 89.9 | 150.236 884 | 28,483 64.8 
1934 82.9 17.8 | 100.2 162.837 | 95.8 | 28.203 65.6 
1935 109.7 172,615 | 101.1 | 29.334 66.7 
1936 * * 30 327 69 0 
1935 Dec. * * 111.0 174,099 | 102.1 29.396 66.9 
1936 Jan. * * 110.6 | 172,875 [101.1 | 29.540 67.1 
Feb. . * 111.3 | 173038 |101.1 | 29.557 67.3 
March 112.5 176,259 | 103.2 | 29,882 68.0 
April 116.0 | 177.232 | 104.2 | 30,283 68.9 
May | 116.6 182.783 (107.4 30.379 69.1 
June * * | 116.5 | 185.608 | 108.4 | 30,576 69.6 
July * * | 116.5 | 186,606 | 109.5 30.604 69.6 
Aug. | 116.6 186.714 [109.5 | 30,772 700 
Sept e * 117.6 | 186,341 109.5 | 30.729 69.9 
Oct. = 4 | 118.0 190,250 (111.6 | 30.620 69.7 
Nov. e 193,694¢ | 113.7 | 30,521 69.5 
Dec. * * 69.3 


* The figures in brackets after the word “Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 


base 1929 = 1:0, * The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * Total for the month. 
The figures relate to the first of the month. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Figures 
for 1927-1930 : yearly averages, based on average number insured each month. ’ The figures relate to 


first of the following month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


Norway NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEDEN 
Statistics of i Statistics 
Date 1935) Index Social 
A anufacturin Board 
industries industries Index Number Hours worked 
Number Hours (1929) employed (1928) | per week (1929) Index 
employed* —_| worked? (all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1930) 
1927 98.3 89.5 90.0 ad | 
1928 100.3 99.7 103.0 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 e 98.0 81.1 
1931 90.5 73.9 66.3 
1932 e 79.4 63.3 53.2 | 
1933 77.7 62.9 54.6 89.1 
1934 * * * 76.5 68.0 63.6 97.4 | 
1935 ad 99 101 72.67 71.4 69.1 103.1 
1935 Dec. 97 101 106 67.6 69.4 72.2 104.4 | 
1936 Jan. 66.1 67.4 61.6 | 
Feb. 67.4 68.7 64.3 
March 94 98 101 70.2 71.4 64.3 104.5 | 
April * * 71.7 13.7 72.9 
May bal e bed 72.6 76.0 74.6 e 
June 102 105 107 73.2 76.5 74.5 109.2 
July * * * 72.9 77.8 73.1 * | 
Aug. bad bed 73.4 79.3 77.5 | 
Sept. 105 106 110 73.3 80.6 82.4 111.1 ' 
Nov * * 82.0 87.7 
Persons j 
Persons 200,700 101,600 | 464,696 | 691,734 20,428 251,423 | 
SwitzERLAND * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Statislics of Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance 
establishments statistics establishments statistics 
Date 
Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) ‘ employed (1928) 
peans Total 
1 91.2 94.2 95.9 510,321 84.4 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,798 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 97.5 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.9 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
an 70.2 1,918,567 76.6 109.7 114.1 564,288 93.3 
1935 Dec. 68.7 1,874,683 74.9 113.2 118.7 571,418 94.4 
1936 Jan. ° 1,733,500 69.2 113.2 1194 548, 90.6 
1,766,414 70.5 115.1 122.5 552.948 91.4 
March 68.8 1,846.820 73.7 115.9 123.6 574,326 94.9 
April Led 1,994,359 80.2 116.6 124.2 598,363 98.9 
y ° 2,118,652 84.6 117.3 124.9 625,871 103.5 | 
June 69.7 2,177,392 86.9 117.5 124.6 630,720 104.2 ’ 
July ad 2,207,818 88.2 117.9 125.0 629,4 104.0 
Aug. * 2.209.947 88.2 118.6 125.5 644,093 106.5 | 
Sept. 69.6 2,223,483 88.8 1193 126.4 651,649 107.8 | 
Oct. 2,234,184 89.2 119.5 126.9 —_ _- 
Persons * * * * 
covered 200,206 | ! | | | 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base j 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked 
(thousands). * Average for the month. 7 Including “ Natives ’’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY | AUSTRALIA | AUSTRIA BULGARIA 
: Unemployment | Employment , 
Trade union Official 
Employment exchange statistics veturne | estimates 
Date 
Unemployed | Unemployed 
Per | Per Per loyed 
gis N | Number | | Number | Per | registered || ploy 
1927 od 1,353,000° e | 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 e 
1928 e 1,353,000° id 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 e 
| 1929 1,919,917 | 1,891,956 ad 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 e 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 - 
| 1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 300,223 
; 1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,491 30.1 120,454 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 22,153 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 | 25.8 || 104,035 | 25.1 | 328,844 | 29.0 405,741 24,977 
| 1934 3,306,628 | 2,718,309" | 14.5" || 86,865 | 20.5 | 287,527 | 26.3 370,210 32,762 
| 1935 2,567,523" | 2,151,039" |" 11.6" || 71,823 | 16.5 | 261,768 | 23.4 348,675 38,148 
| 1936 1,889,626 | 1,592,630T 259,185 22.9f 
1936 Jan. 2,880,373 | 2,520,499 13.5 e bad 317,200 28.0 414,649 49,498 
| Feb. 2,863,109 | 2,514,894 13.5 59,621 13.4 321,529 28.3 415,803 52,521 
| March! 2,344,284 1,937,120 10.3 298,714 26.1 392,223 50,710 
| April | 2,117,803 1,762,774 9.2 e * 267,047 23.5 358,087 42,072 
| May 1,808,664 1,491,235 7.7 57,001 12.8 242,227 21.3 333,482 35,879 
j June | 1,593,386 | 1,314,731 6.8 ad . 230,844 20.4 322,501 30,045 
July 1,429,656 | 1,169.860 6.0 ° . 221,323 19.6 310.395 23,780 
Aug. 1,353,734 1,098,498 5.6 52,482"; 12.0 | 217,991 19.3 304,705 19,784 
Sept. | 1,287,179 1,035,237 5.3 > “ 217,211 19.3 303,981 15,168 
| Oct. 1,301,976 | 1,076,469 5.6 ad ad 228,624 20.2 317,201 15,383 
Nov. 1,428,137 1,197,140 6.2 - _ 257,063 22.8° 341,008 17,586 
Dee 1,698,129 | 1,478,237T 7.6T 2 0,452 25.7f 381,921 _ 
"Base figure 19,354,847t 436,139 1,128,595t | * 
» Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated 


by the Institut fiir Konjunkturjorschung. 


* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 


camps. * The figures relate to the ist of the following :nunth. 
| BELGIUM CANADA 
Unemployment insurance statistics . Employment || Employment 
ae exchange exchange 
Date Percentage Unemployed statistics statistics 
unemployed * | (daily average Unemployed 
per month Applicents for Applicants for 
7 ‘ar- mon er |work registered|work registered 
Ww holly tially Number cent. | 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 8.142 | 4.9 13,541 | * 
192. 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 8,120 45 12,758 ° 
1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 5.7 14,966 nd 
| 1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 22,873 11.1 33,008 e 
| 1931 10.9 16.9 110,392 2,476,071 33,625 16.8 71,385 29,345 
| 1932 19.0 20.7 210,575 4,723,170 38,777 22.0 75.140 | 107,295 
1933 17.0 17.2 210,007 4,710,445 | 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
| 1934 19.0 17.2 234.730 5,264,969 28,320 18.2 88,888 30,055 
, 1935 17.9 12.8 211,536" 4,831,482 | 25,336 15.4 84,050 10,672 
1936 _ 154,531 3,631,999 | 23,500f| 13.3° 89,966 _ 
1936 Jan. 18.6 11.1 206,625 4,724,361 24,830 14.8 92,247 | 8,766 
Feb. 18.7 11.2 209,276 4,876,334" 23,310 13.8 89,470 | 7, 
| March 15.6 10.5 170,759 3,981,164 | 24,384 14.5 92,588 } 7,117 
April 13.1 11.2 155,322 3,639,044 26,312 15.1 92,112 | 7,043 
May 12.3 9.7 151,895 3,567,980 26,442 14.8 84,936 | 5,076 
June 11.0 10.9 139,771 3,295,711 24,970 13.9 83,829 7,482 
July 11.4 9.1 137,120 3,252,785 22,305 12.5 83,304 6,471 
Aug. 11.5 9.8 131,151 3,118,630 19.591 10.8 77,215 998 
Sept. 11.4 8.5 127,165 3,021,986 19,699 10.9 86,706 5,845 
Oct. 10.8 8.0 124,303 2,951,688 20.322 11.0 99,505 5,837 
Nov. 12.1 10.1 141,371 3,360,574 23.240f| 12.7 104,312 5,516 
ec. _ _ 159,617 3,793,618 26,600T| 14.3° 93,372 —_— 
| 1937 Jan. | om = om 
Base figure 934,294 || 186,000 


* Having received a control card during the month. 
of 24 workin 


g days. 


* Until April 1935, estimates. * 


‘Standard month 


| 

| 

| 
~~ | 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
DANziG 
DENMARK (Free City of) Spain UNITED States 

Employ- || Employ- Trade union Employ- 

union ment ment returns 

Date und returns | exchange || exchange isti exchange 

statistics || statistics Statistics 

Appli- Appli- 

er or wor Weighted ‘ar- work 
cent. |registered Wholly | Partially Wholly tially registered 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 65,62U e 
1928 50.226 | 18.5 51,864 9.2 13 e 

1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 || 12,905 8.2 12 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 || 18,291 14.5 21 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 e e 19.1 26 19 * 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ° ° 23.8 32 21 bd 
1933 97,478 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 243 31 21 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 381,278 240,541 20.9 26 24 e | 

1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 || 17.983 434,931 | 262.059 185 23 22 7,422,615 

1936 79,148T 19.1 93,299 || 13,553 _ 13.3f 17t 21 

1936 Jan. 111,898 27.7 | 131,013 || 19.746 457,458 | 291,352 17.2 22 22 9,010,309 | 
Feb. 120,907 | 30.0 | 139,716 || 20.959 — _ 16.7 22 21 9.196.423 
March} 104,644 | 25.9 | 125,607 || 18.066 -- — 16.2 21 21 9,252.488 | 
April 77.915 | 18.9 93,044 || 16,560 — _ 15.1 18 21 8,996,649 
May 52.924 | 12.8 65,748 || 14,966 — — 13.7 17 22 8.786.138 | 
June 46,513 | 11.2 57,846 || 11,890 — a 12.8 17 23 6,666,599 
July 49,944 | 12.0 61,285 8,619 _ _- 12.3 17 19 6,604,425 
Aug. 51,103 | 12.3 61,432 8.587 — -- 11.7 14 22 6,804,922 
Sept. | 53,656 | 12.9 ,945 || 8,306 _ _ 11.2 13 21 6,837,054 
Oct. 68,146 | 16.1 80,508 9,243 —_ _ 11.0 12 20 6,887,629 
Nov. 83.131fT, 19.87; 96,492 || 10,764 10.7 12 20 6,832,222¢ 
Dec. 128,033T, 29.9°| 141,946 || 14,933 10.9T 13f 21 

1937 Jan. | 139,776f 32.7) 156,209 — _ 

Base figure | 428,122 t | . | * | * | * | 964,000 * 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. 


Estonia’ I FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IR&LAND 
Employ- | Employ-| Statistics Employ- nem t sats 
ment ment of local d ment 
Date exchange exchange | unemployment statistics exchange 
statistics || statistics statistics Wholly ‘unemplo ed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- Unem- r Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed ployed ed in receipt; tions for Per Per 
registered registered | Plvye of relief work Number Number 
1927 2,957 1,868 33,549 47,289 899,093 263,077 2.3 
1928 2,629 1,735 ad 4,834 15,275 980.326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,181 3,906 bd 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 3,089 7,993 ad 2,514 13.859 1,467,347 | 11.8 526.604 4.2 
1931 3,542 11,522 * 56.112 75,215 2,129.359 | 167 587.494 4.6 
1932 7,121 17,581 63,972 273.412 ° 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 8.207 17,139 44,656 276 033 307.844 2,110.090 16.4 456.678 3.5 
1934 2.970 10,011 23,802 345.033 376.320 1,801.913 13.9 368.806 2.9 
1935 1,779 * 7,163 13,362 426.931 465.875 1,714,844 | 13.1 312.958 24 
1936 1,276 4,796 ° 432,120° 475,224* 1,497,587 11.3 251,379 1.9 
1936 Jan. 2,316 10,117 19,912 477,173 522.634 1,780,412 | 13.5 350.822 2.7 
Feb. 2,101 8,257 20.591 487.374 28.624 1.752.279 13.3 264.299 2.0 
March 1,791 6,687 18.665 465.127 508.921 1,638,720 124 240 092 18 
April 1,274 5,836 13,323 443.245 488,178 1,555,829 11.7 251.667 1.9 
May 582 2,795 8,182 422.036 465.089 1,467,097 11.0 229.823 1.8 
June 365 1,877 2, 09 419.887 459,368 1.401.665 10.5 305.875 2.3 
July 352 2,129 1,647 420.776 466.124 1,357,343 10.2 302,271 2.2 
Aug. 476 2,431 996 413.351 458,543 1.342.073 102 249 906 1.9 
Sept. 684 3 086 1,702 408 589 451.439 1 384 090 10.4 236 118 1.7 | 
Oct. 1,285 4.594 3,097 406,595 452,901 1,417,391 10.6 196.370 15 | 
Nov. 2,102 5,348 é 407.831 453.821 1,429,736 10.7 191.585 1.5 
Dec. 1,988 4,398 413,450 447,046° 1,424,451‘) 10.7 197,722 1.5 | 
1937 Jan. 2,388T 426,072 _ _ 


Base figure | 


* 
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4 
| 
2 Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Since January 1935, applicants 
for work registered ; the | gures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed , 
in receipt of relief from the welfare oflices ¢ There were in addition 27,953 persons unemployed in agriculture 
aged 16-64 and 19,304 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. { 
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TABLE IJ, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS 
East Inpizs Inisu Free STATE ITALY 


GREAT 


Bairain HUNGARY 


Employment || Employment || Employment a... Social | Official estimates 
exchange exchange exchange ws | 

tisti tatisti isti i un 
statistics cs statistics work Unemployed 


Applicants || Applications || Applicants - 
for work for work for work Total eq Number 
registered registered ployed | 
1,091,271 13,881 13,728 21,284 278,484 od 
1,246,022 14,715 14.821 22,487 324,422 
1,237.880 15,173 14.679 20,702 300,786 a 
1,953,935 43,592! 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 
2,636,805 52,305 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 
66,235 20,217 62.817" 1,006,442 485.681 
60,595 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 
20.558 103.671 963,677 372.941 
18,410 119.498 356,044 
16,318F 99,834" 
21,382 144,764 357.736 
20.136 141,858 356,613 
17,117 | 122.336 | 343,426 
14.679 116,621 | 352,501 
13,555 109.185 344,927 
13,589 70,274 337,998 
14,035 68,959 333,634 
13,973 67,045 330,290 
14.312 68,278 24,000T 

19,737 16,151 71,743 — 
16,456 | 110,859" 
20,423 | 105,078 


wraran’ 


1937 Jan. 1,689,223 ane 


* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging prisate employment agencies. 8 Extended series. 
* Special Employment p. riod. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate 
to the ist of the follo month, 


LaTVIA Mexico Norway PorTUGAL 


Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Official Trade union fund ment a ment 
exchange estimates returns exchange statistics exchange 
statistics statistics = statistics 


Numb Unemployed Un- 


Un- 
unem- employed 


. 23,889 
* 21,759 
* 902 19,089 
75.695" 19,353 
27,479 
32,705 BAS 
35,591 25.255 
35.121 47,028 34.711° 
36.103 42,315 
32.643 
40,177 56,502¢ | 41,660 
40.263 54.654 41,749 
39,999 54,529 41,872 
37,756 49,819 ~ 
30,923 51,208 
26,139 || 53.034 
22,145 54,238 44 096 
23,477 || 50,847 43,406 
28,122 | 49.419 43,412 
12,635 ‘ 31,332 46.140 
14,330 : 35,119 | 42,341 
_ 36,260 — 


| * | 76,194 | | | 


* Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * The figures relate to the 15th of the 
month. * Including men in full-time subsidised employment (not registered). * The figures do not always 
relate to the end of each month. * Average for cleven months. 


= 
| 
1927 
| 1928 
} 1929 
| 1930 
| 1931 
| 1932 
| 1933 
| 1934 
1935 
1936 
1936 Jan. 
| Feb. 
March 
| April 
May 
June 
| July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
| 
7 
— 
| 
jes ome 
Applica- 
tons 
| for work 
registered 
4 q 1927 3,131 
1928 4,700 
1929 5,617 
| 1930 4,851 
| 1931 8,709 2 
: 1932 14,587 3 
1933 8,156 2 
1934 4,972 2 
1935 4.825 1 
1936 3,845T 
1936 Jan. 7.949 1 
Feb. 8,460 1 
March 7,148 1 
April 4,450 1 
| 4 May 1,840 1 
June 1,074 1 
July 1,223 1 
Aug. 1,128 1 
Sept. 1,283 
| Oct. 2,015 
4,025" 
§ ec. 5,549 
Base figu * 
its 
ed 
re 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


» The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
forestry workers and timber floaters. 


NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania? SwEpDEN 
Employ- Employ- Statistics 
rr exchange || exchange sta exchange returns t 
Date statistics statistics statistics committees 
Applications for ‘ 
Unemployed Un- . Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed work registered employed for relie{ 
Number | Per cent. gistered || Numb Per cent. || registe Number | Por cent. | registered 
1927 25,000 9.0 * 163,953 7.5 as 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 6.8 ® 125,552 5.0 10,373 || 29,716 | 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 7.1 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,6212 | 10.7* 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 e 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 | 12.2 13,723 
1931 82.800 | 18.1 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 | 
1932 153,500 | 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 890 90,677 | 22.8 113,907 | 
1933 163,000 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 | 
1934 160.400 | 32.1 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 . 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.7 13,852 81,385 | 16.1 61,581 | 
1936 Jan. 200,319 | 42.6 475,890 472,004 21.0 22,247 100,241 19.3 61,400 | 
Feb. 193,987 41.2 465,463 488,576 21.5 23,458 95,927 18.4 58,127 | 
March | 180,758 | 38.5 429.046 475,498 20.5 18,514 90,728 17.4 53,162 | 
April 169.619 36.2 415,743 407,734 17.6 14,878 78,694 15.1 46,628 | 
May 164,957 35.3 392,884 343.043 14.5 12,923 58,529 11.2 34,571 | 
June 162,198 34.8 378,796 314.014 13.2 9,291 53,861 10.3 25,863 | 
July 163,125 35.1 375,674 284,000 12.0 7,628 47,812 9.1 21,510 | 
Aug. 160,252 34.5 381,427 269.464 11.3 7,496° 48,648 9.2 20,783 | 
Sept. 159,689 34.4 390,091 265,954 11.0 8,852 51,603 9.7 20,903 | 
Oct. 157,793*| 34.0° 394,444 282,239 11.7f 60,496"; 11.3° 24,712 | 
Nov 152,568T| 33.4T 419,480 339,395 14.0f 67,869T | 12.8T 28,742 
Base figure 457,805¢ * 2,417,789 | * | 530,643f 


* From 1929 onwards, including 


* Number of relief funds. 


SwiTzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA Yuoosiavia 
Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in 
unemployed 4 receipt of benefit App 
Wholly | Partially registered Number Por cent. registered “ee 
1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 - 
1928 2.1 1.1 t 16,348 1.4 38,636 5,721 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,671 8,370 
1936 3.4% 7.2% 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,439 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,327 9,930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 84, 13.5 554,049 14,761 
1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,310 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82.468 . 15.9 686.269 16,752 
1936 93,009 622,687* 19,436 
1936 Jan. 19.0 6.8 124,008 267,471 17.2 850,010 27,624 
Feb. 18.6 6.9 119,795 272,019 17.5 860,239 34,136 
March | 15.6 6.7 98,362 254,471 16.2 797,770 30,783 
April 13.0 5.9 89.370 232,159 14.6 719,166 25,695 
y 11.1 5.7 80,004 208,601 13.2 637,385 16,670 
June 10.4 5.2 75,127 188,900 11.8 565,799 14,002 
July 10.6 5.4 78,948 185,259 11.5 508,081 10,501 
Aug. 10.9 5.1 79,281 180,410 11.2 483,502 12,135 
Sept. 11.3 5.1 82.962 171,456 10.6 479.268 11,593 
Oct. 11.5 4.3 86,866 166,575 10.3 441,679 13,780 
Nov. 12.3 3.6 96,541 176,658 10.8 510,205 14,239 
Dec. 104,842 619,143" 22,069 
Base figure 491,920 1,631,651 


1 Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 


| 
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Statistics of Occupied Population in 
Different Countries (Denmark, Czechoslovakia) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied population 
in different countries recently published 4, corresponding information 
relating to Denmark and Czechoslovakia taken from the most recent 
censuses is given below in tabular form. For information as to the 
scope and character of the data given in the tables the reader is referred 
to the first article of the series. 


Denmark : Census of 5 November 1930 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population (Forsérgere) : 
students, persons with private incomes or pensions, persons in receipt of relief or 
assistance, and prisoners, all of whom are treated in the original source as belonging 
to the occupied population, are excluded. The data of tables II and III are based 
on a classification comparable with that used for the 1921 census returns. 


SourRcE: STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT: Recensement général de la population du 
Danemark, 5 novembre 1930. Danmarks Statistik, 5th series, A, No. 20. Copen- 


hagen, 1935. 


TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Occupational group Males Females Total 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and fishing 438,245 | 121,481 | 559,726 
Industry and handicrafts 365,284 66,138 | 431,422 
Transport and communications 7,035 91,503 
Commerce, banking, and insurance (incl. hotels 

and restaurants) 58,455 | 195,788 
Public administration 4 465 17,613 
Liberal professions 35,836 78,638 
Domestic service and miscellaneous occupations 184,052 | 192,342 
Occupation unknown 10,628 21,340 


Total gainfully occupied 484,090 |1,588,367 


| Not gainfully occupied : 

506-509 (a) Students, ete. 3,608 14,972 
547-557 | (b) Persons with private incomes or pensions, or 
in receipt of assistance or relief 5 137,017 | 242,505 
(c) Dependants 1,189,635 |1,704,812 


Total population 1,814,350 |3,550,656 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935 (United 
States of America, Canada) ; No. 3, March 1935 (India, Japan, l’alestine) ; No. 6, 
June 1935 (Italy, Norway); Vol. XXXII, No. 3, Sept. 1935 (Germany, Nether- 
lands) ; No. 6, Dec. 1935 (Great Britain) ; Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1936 (Estonia, 
Hungary) ; No. 6, June 1936 (Austria, France); Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936 
(Belgium, Switzerland). 
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TABLE II, GAINFULLY 


1921 AND 1930 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, BY MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND SEX, 


1921 


Occupational group 


Females| 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and fishing 
Industry and handicrafts 


Transport and communications 4.5 
Commerce, banking, and insurance (incl. hotels 

and restaurants) 6.5 
Public administration and liberal professions ! 4.1 
Domestic service and miscellaneous occupations 0.4 


Occupation unknown 


4.9 

7.9 3.2 5.5 
4.1 2.2 3.1 
0.5 | 13.3 71 


Total gainfully occupied 


Not gainfully occupied 
Total population 


1 Including students. 


TABLE III, 
IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
1921 AND 1930 


Occupational group 


1921 


Females 


Females 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and fishing 

Industry and handicrafts 

Transport and communications 

Commerce, banking, and insurance (incl. hotels and 
restaurants) 

Public administration and liberal professions * 

Domestic service and miscellaneous occupations 

Occupation unknown 


88.5 


70.1 
68.2 
3.8 


1 Including students. 
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|| 1930 | 
Males _— Total | Males ‘Female Total 
| 18.9 3.9 | 11.3 | 21.1 3.7 | 12.2 
0.6 2.5 
26) 4.5 
1.8 2.9 
10.4| 5.5 
03| 07| 05!) 06! 06 
60.2 | 24.1 | 41.7 | 643] 26.9 
39.8 | 75.9 | 58.3 | 35.7] 73.1] 54.8) 
| 100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 100 | 
| = 1930 
Males — Males — 
85.4 14.6 87.3 12.7 
82.0 18.0 84.7 15.3 
= 11.5 92.3 7.7 
29.9 70.1 20.9 
31.8 64.1 35.9 
96.2 3.6 96.4 
29.8 70.2 50.2 49.8 
Total ! 70.3 29.7 69.6 30.4 | 


STATUS, SEX, 


TABLE IV. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL 
AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


265 


Occupational group 


Heads of establishments 


Salaried employees 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males | Females 


Total 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
and fishing 


Industry and handicrafts 

Transport and communications 

Commerce, banking, and insurance 
(inel. hotels and restaurants) 

Public administration and liberal 
professions 

Domestic service and miscellaneous 

occupations 


202,173 
85,162 
19,951 


53,907 
35,429 


3,603 


10,467 
12,775 
1,640 


12,583 
13,716 


34,202 


212,640 
97,937 
21,591 


66,490 
49,145 


37,805 


24,975 
24,424 
26,213 


54,904 
15,316 


748 


170 
9,433 


5,165 
34,366 
21,352 


163 


485,608 


25,145 
33,857 
31,378 


89,270 


36,668 


Occupational group 


Wage earners 


Total 


Females 


Females 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
and fishing 


Industry and handicrafts 
Transport and communications 


Commerce, banking, and insurance 
(incl. hotels and restaurants) 


Public administration and _ liberal 
professions 

Domestic service and miscellaneous 
occupations 


211,097 
255,698 
38,304 


28,517 
9,205 


3,939 


546,760 


321,941 
299,628 
38,534 


40,023 
10,488 


153,626 


438,245 
365,284 

84,468 
137,328 


59,950 


8,290 


1,093,565 


121,481 
66,138 
7,035 


58,455 
36,301 


184,052 


473,462 


559,726 
431,422 
91,503 


195,783 
96,251 


192,342 


* Not including the group “ Occupation unknown ”’. 


STATISTICS 
14.1 | | 
12.2 
5.5 | | 
3.1 | 
71 | 
— | 
y Total ! 400,225 | 85,383 [EJ (146,580 | 70,649 |217,229 
0 | | 
| 
— Males | | | Total Males | |; | Total 
les | | 
| 
230 | 
| 
| 
| | = 
Total * 317,430 (864,190 1,567,027 
ify | 
= 
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TABLE V. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND AGE GROUPS 


Gainfully occupied * 


Sex and age group Total population 
Per cent. of total 


Number population 


491,687 17,824 
819,706 263,314 
269,607 263,731 
219,161 214,579 
182,967 176,472 
130,700 116,592 
118,339 49,387 

4,139 2,878 


1,736,306 1,104,277 


Females : 
Under 15 481,454 16,263 
15-24 325,480 242,295 
25-34 290,879 93,341 
35-44 237,327 50,691 
45-54 194,386 40,827 
55-64 140,763 27,905 
65 and over 140,179 11,336 

38,882 1,432 


1,814,350 484,090 


973,141 33,587 
645,186 505,609 
560,486 357,072 
456,488 265,270 
377,353 217,299 
271,463 144,497 
65 and over 258,518 60,723 
Not specified 8,021 4,310 


Total 3,550,656 1,588,367 


2 Including the group “ Occupation unknown ’”’. 


Czechoslovakia : Census of 1 December 1930 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population ; persons with 
private incomes, persons in receipt of relief, persons living in institutions, and 
students not living with their parents, all of whom are treated in the original 
source as belonging to the occupied population, are excluded, while family assistants 
and private domestic servants are included. The data are classified by industrial 
groups (table Ia) and by occupational groups (table Ib). 

Source : SratisticaL Orrice : Séitdni lidu v Republice éeskoslovenské z dne 1. 
prosince 1930. Dil Il : Povoléni obyvatelstva. Ceskoslovenska statistika, svazek 

113. Prague, 1935. 


= 
Under 15 3.5 
15-24 82.4 | 
25-34 97.8 
35-44 97.9 | 
45-54 96.5 
55-64 89.2 
65 and over 41.7 
Not specified oa | 
Total 63.6 
| 
3.4 | 
74.4 
32.1 | 
21.4 
21.0 
19.8 
8.1 
Total = 26.7 | 
Total : 
3.5 
78.4 
63.7 
58.1 
57.6 
53.2 
23.5 
53.7 
| 44.7 


TABLE Id. GAINFULLY 


OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Females 


IV-XX 


XXI- 
XXIV 
XXV- 
XXVII 
XXVIII- 
XXNIII 
XXXIV- 
XXXV 


XXXVI 


_XXXIX 
| 


Industry and handicrafts 


Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 


Transport and communica- 
tions 


Public administration and 
liberal professions 


Domestic and personal ser- 
vices 
Other industries 


Industry not stated 


Total gainfully occupied 


1,583,161 


124,575 


2.7 


1,814,732] 38.8 


872,985 


272,080 


397,349) 


40,459 
5,243 


66,011 


5.8 


8.5 


1,096,535 


8,754 


581,300 


198,909 


15,557 


113,790 


270,312 
1,783 


33,778 


2,679,696 


128,329 


2,396,032 


571,894 


287,637 


511,139 


310,771 


7,026 


99,789) 


4,676,595 


2,315,718 


6,992,315 


100 


XXXVII 


Not gainfully occupied : 

(a) Persons with private in- 
comes or in receipt of 
relief 

(b) Persons in institutions, 
students not living with 
their parents 


(c) Dependent family mem- 
bers 


Total population 


149,696 


6,917,097 


7,143,116 


14,729,536 


+ Including private domestic servants, 
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| Males a | Total 
P P 
1, ul Agriculture, forestry, and | 33.8 | 47.5 | 38.4 
fishing 
ll Mines a ois 
| 
0.1 0.1 
| | 100 100 = 
| 
| XXXVI 
305,549; — 364,881; — 670,400) = 
— | 
92,183} — 57,513) — — 
7,586,420) — = — 
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TABLE Ib. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Occupational group 


Males 


Females 


Number 


IV-XX 


XXI- 
XXIV 


XXV- 
XXVII 


XXVIII- 
XXXII 


XXXIV- 
XXXV 


{XXXVI 
XXXIX 


Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 


Mines 
Industry and handicrafts 


Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 


Transport and communica- 
tions 


Public administration and 
liberal professions 


Domestic and personal ser- 
vices 


Other occupations 


Occupation not stated 


Total gainfully occupied 


1,579,050 
105,910 


1,841,599 


367,049 


275,892 


392,932 


43,225 
5,125 


66,011 


1,095,583 
3,207 


573,386 


192,078 


14,260 


108,319 


294,000 
1,774 


33,778 


2,674,633 
109,117 


2,414,985 


559,127 


290,152 


501,251 


337,225 
6,899 


99,789 


4,676,793 


2,316,385 


6,993,178 


XXXVII 


Not gainfully occupied : 


(a) Persons with private in- 
comes or in receipt of 
relief 


(b) Persons in institutions, 
students not living with 
their parents 


(c) Dependent family mem- 
bers 


Total population 


305,351 


92,183 


2,068,789 


57,513 


4,848,308 


149,696 


6,917,097 


7,143,116 


7,586,420 


14,729,536 


+ Including private domestic servants. 


: _ * These figures differ slightly from the corresponding figures 
in table Ia, a few of the persons classified under this heading in the industrial classification having been classified 


under other headings in the occupational classification. 
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Total 
P } 
Number | | Number | | 
I, ll 
Ill 2.3 0.1 1.6 
— 39.4 | 24.7 | 
|| 
0.1 0.1 | 
| 
| 
| | 
364,214)  — 669,565)  — 
— — | | | 
| 
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TABLE II, GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 
1921 AND 1930 


1921 11930 


Occupational group 
Females Females 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Mines 

Industry and handicrafts 

Commerce, banking, and insurance 

Transport and communications 

Public administration and liberal pro- 
fessions 

Domestic and personal services ! 

Other occupations and occupation not 
stated 


Total gainfully occupied 


Not gainfully occupied 
Total population 


* Including private domestic servants. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1921 AND 1930 


1921 


Occupational group 
Females 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Mines 

Industry and handicrafts 

Commerce, banking, and insurance 
Transport and communications 

Public administration and liberal professions 
Domestic and personal services ! 

Other occupations and occupation not stated 


Total 


* Including private domestic servants. 


STATISTICS 
| 
| 
25.4 | 108 17.8 22.1 144 | 18.2 
2.1 0.1 1.1 1.5 0.0 0.7 
| 24.2 6.4 15.0 25.8 7.6 16.4 
| 3.9 1.5 2.6 5.1 2.5 3.8 
| 3.4 0.3 1.8 3.9 0.2 2.0 
5.2 1.2 3.1 5.5 1.4 3.4 
0.5 3.6 2.1 0.6 3.9 2.3 
0.8 0.5 0.7 1.0 0.5 0.7 
| | | | 655 | 305 | 475 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
| 
| | — 1930 
| | 
| | | Males | Females 
| 68.6 31.4 59.0 41.0 
94.0 6.0 97.1 2.9 
77.8 22.2 76.3 23.7 
| | 70.4 29.6 65.6 34.4 : 
92.0 8.0 95.1 4.9 
80.6 19.4 78.4 21.6 
11.3 88.7 12.8 87.2 
: 59.2 40.8 66.7 33.3 
| 
| a 71.4 28.6 66.9 33.1 
9 
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TABLE IV. 


GAINFULLY 


OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Industrial group 


Heads of establishments and persons 
working on their own account 


Salaried employees 
(higher grade) 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Females 


Agriculture, forestry and 
fishing 

Mines 

Industry and handicrafts 

Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 

Transport and communica- 
tions 

Public administration and 
liberal professions 

Domestic and personal ser- 
vices 

Other industries and indus- 
try not stated 


Total 


739,141 
48 
264,644 
145,798 
15,129 
16,993 
12,563 


3,807 


12,115 
1,031 


1,087 


886,997 
49 
312,351 
209,384 
15,764 
29,108 
13,594 


4,894 


17 


1,198,123 


274,018 


1,472,141 


125,889 


475,849 


Industrial group 


Salaried employees 


(lower grade) 


Wage earners, day labourers, 
and apprentices 


Females 


Females 


Agriculture, forestry and 
fishing 

Mines 

Industry and handicrafts 

Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 

Transport and communica- 
tions 

Public administration and 
liberal professions 

Domestic and personal ser- 
vices 

Other industries and indus- 
try not stated 


442,946 
113,262 
1,354,569 
73,360 
82,059 
165,985 
27,174 


66,769 


310,708 
3,212 
478,618 
41,655 
2,680 
19,112 
267,934 


33,934 


753,654 
116,474 
1,833,187 
115,015 
84,739 
185,097 
295,108 


100,303 


2,326,124 


1,157,853 


3,483,977 


270 
| | Males | | Total 
A 
147,856 12,309 938 | 13,247 
1 4,806 453 5,259 ; 
47,707 86,346 | 27,490 | 113,836 
63,586 59,583 | 25,883 | 85,416 
| T 
| 635 48,136 10,307 | 58,443 I 
| 138,703 | 60,781 | 199,484 
| 62 85 147 ‘ 
— 349,960 | 
Males | | | Total Males | ; | Totai 
23,581 478 | 24,059 | | 
6,458 17 6,475 | i 
105,116 9,074 | 114,190 | 
85,506 | 32,901 | 118,407 
126,296 | 1,635 | 127,981 | 
75,558 | 21,157 | 96,715 | 
611 429 1,040 | 
326 54 30) 
Total 423,452 65,745 489,197 


Iv. 


STATISTICS 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS (cont.) 


— 


Industrial group 


Dependent family members 


CLASSIFIED 


Females 


Total 


Males 


| 
| 


Females 


fishing 
Mines 


tions 


vices 


Agriculture, forestry, and 


Industry and handicrafts 
Commerce, banking, and 


insurance 
Transport and communica- 


Public administration and 
liberal professions 
Domestic and personal ser- 


Other industries and indus- 
try not stated 


Total 


365,184 | 636,555 |1,001,739 
1 71 72 

4,057 18,411 22,468 
8,738 34,934 43,672 
460 300 760 
110 625 735 

49 833 882 

337 484 821 


1,583,161 
124,575 
1,814,732 
372,985 
272,080 
397,349 

40,459 


71,254 


1,096,535 
3,754 
581,300 
198,909 
15,557 
113,790 
270,312 


35,561 


2,679,696 
128,329 
2,396,032 


571,894 
287,637 
511,139 
310,771 


106,815 


378,936 


692,213 


1,071,149 


4,676,595 


2,315,718 


6,992,313 


TABLE V. 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED FEMALE POPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY CONJUGAL CONDITION AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Occupational group 


Married 


Widowed 


Total 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Mines 


Industry and handicrafts 

Commerce, banking, and insurance 

Transport and communications 

Public administration and liberal 
professions 

Domestic and personal services 1 

Other occupations and occupation 
not stated 


458,856 
1,674 
327,404 
91,441 
9,014 


77,614 
49,880 


14,312 


461,237 | 168,959 
617 845 
183,698 51,011 
64,960 30,386 
3,475 1,441 
20,515 7,766 
18,499 20,021 
10,428 9,885 


1,095,583 
3,207 
573,386 
192,078 
14,260 


108,319 
92,161 


35,552 


1,030,195 


763,429 


290,314 


2,114,546 


* Not including private domestic servants. 
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TABLE VI. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND AGE GROUPS 


Gainfully occupied 


Sex and age group Total population 
Per cent. of total 
Number population 


Males : 
0-14 1,957,800 45,541 
15-19 683,982 562,303 
20-24 737,028 690,203 
25-29 668,481 650,590 
30-39 1,027,473 1,006,423 
40-49 751,033 725,604 
50-59 626,526 566,671 
60-64 251,049 195,444 
65 and over 432,729 229,271 
Unknown 7,015 4,743 


7,143,116 4,676,793 


1,915,274 33,212 
684,252 434,853 
730,453 412,094 
683,223 287,170 

1,149,338 417,842 
875,849 319,275 
714,288 238,692 
286,934 79,537 

65 and over 538,117 90,780 

Unknown 8,692 2,930 


7,586,420 2,316,385 


3,873,074 78,753 
1,368,234 997,156 
1,467,481 1,102,297 
1,351,704 937,760 
2,176,811 1,424,265 
1,626,882 1,044,879 
1,340,814 805,363 

537,983 274,981 
65 and over 970,846 320,051 
Unknown 15,707 7,673 


14,729,536 6,993,178 


2.3 | 
82.2 
93.6 
97.3 
98.0 
96.6 
90.4 
77.9 
53.0 
Total 65.5 
Females : 
1.7 
63.6 
56.4 
42.0 
36.4 
36.5 
33.4 
27.7 
16.9 
Total 30.5 
Total : 
2.0 
72.9 
75.1 
69.4 
65.4 
64.2 
60.1 
51.1 
33.0 
Total 47.5 
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of tobacco manufacture with agriculture, the foreign trade of the United States 
of America in leaf tobacco, the cigar manufacturing branch of the tobacco industry, 
the wholesale and retail distribution of tobacco products, and the importance of 
tobacco manufacture as a source of tax revenue to the Federal Government. The 
statistics accompanying the text, as well as the nine statistical appendices, are 
extremely complete and to the point. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Committee on Youth Problems. 
Youth ... Education for those out of School. By S. Swanson. Bulletin 1936, No. 18- 
III. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 75 pp. 10 cents. 

In the United States a type of education has appeared of late years which is 
intended to benefit young people who have left school and who cannot find employ- 
ment. Such young people are found in large numbers and the response to this 
provision of facilities has been very encouraging. Classes or courses are carried 
on under State, local, or community auspices in institutions of various kinds, with 
the help of funds raised locally and augmented by Federal contributions under the 
Smith-Hughes and other Acts for the encouragement of vocational education. 
In addition to general education there are vocational courses, of various kinds and 
standards, covering trade and industry, arts and handicrafts, household services, 
home-making, and commerce. The organisation, programmes, finance, and other 
details are described, and many examples are given drawn from local programmes, — 
It is interesting to learn that what was begun as a temporary measure for the relief 
of unemployed youth promises, in many instances, to develop into a permanent 
feature of vocational education in the United States. 


—- Vocational Guidance for Those out of School. By Harry D. 
Kitson. Bulletin 1936, No. 18-IV. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 
81 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. //andbook of Labour 
Statistics, 1936 Edition. Bulletin No. 616. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1936. xmt + 1151 pp. $1.25. 


—— —— Labour Laws and their Administration. Proceedings of the Twenty- 
first Convention of the International Association of Governmental Labour Officials, 
Asheville, N.C., October 1935. Bulletin No. 619. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1936. x1 + 192 pp. 20 cents. 

Contains verbatim reports of informal discussions, by practical administrators, 
of methods of controlling industrial home work, organisation of administrative 
and inspection services in departments of labour, methods of inspection for indus- 
trial safety and health, and kindred subjects. 
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Division of Labour Standards. Proceedings of the Second National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, Asheville, North Carolina, October 4-5, 1935. Bulletin 
No. 3. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. vir + 118 pp. 15 cents. 


Recent Changes in the Painters’ Trade. By Alice Hamitton, M.A., 
M.D. Bulletin No. 7. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 64 pp. 10 cents. 


Describes recent technical changes in the painting industry in the United 
States and their possible effects on the health of the workers. The first part of the 
study concerns paint constituents : pigments (white lead, zinc oxyde, titanium 
oxyde, red lead, silica, other toxic pigments) ; liquid portions of paints (oils, sol- 
vents) ; certain special paints (bituminous paint, lacquers and synthetic resins, 
etc.). Then follows a brief account of the new technical methods employed : methods 
of applying coatings ; spray painting ; present-day practice in the different branches 
of the painting trade (house, ship, automobile, railway carriage, agricultural 
machinery, electrical equipment, and furniture painting). The author next reviews 
the harmful properties of different constituents : lead, silica, solvents and thinners 
(in particular petroleum, turpentine, benzine, acetates, alcohols, benzol, toluol, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons such as trichlorethylene, tetrachlorethane, etc.), and 
concludes her study with some pages on painters’ eczema. 


Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Division. Co-operation in Agriculture. 
A Selected and Annotated Bibliography with Special Reference to Marketing Pur- 
chasing and Credit. Compiled by Chastina GARDNER. Washington, 1936. 214 pp. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Tennessee Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. Some Problems of Rural 
Relief in Tennessee. A Preliminary Report. By C. E. ALLRED, M. T. MaTtrHEWS 
and B. H. Lueske. Co-operative Plan of Rural Research. Report No. 1, 1935. 


17 pp., diagrams (typescript). 


KANSAS 


Emergency Relief Committee. A Study made of 719 Rural Rehabilitation 
Families relative to their Standard of Living. Topeka, 1935. 20 pp. (typescript). 


NEW YORK 
Governor's Commission on Unemployment Relief. Work Relief in the State 
of New York. A Review of its Characteristics, Functioning and Value. Albany, 
1936. 113 pp., diagrams. 

This document is the seventh of a series of reports submitted by the Commis- 
sion to the Governor of New York. It reviews the value, characteristics, and orga- 
nisation of work relief under the supervision of the State Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration prior to the introduction by the Federal Government of the 
Works Progress Administration programme in 1935. It also points out some work 
relief principles thought by the Commission to be appropriate for application to 
any such programme in which the State and local governments may participate. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Report of the Governor's Commission for Study of Problems in the Education of 
Negroes in North Carolina. Raleigh, 1936. 96 pp. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Department of Labour. First West Virginia Industrial Safety Conference 
18 and 19 October 1934, Charleston. Charleston. 81 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ahmad, Z. A. The Agrarian Problem in India. A General Survey. Foreword 
by Jawaharlal Neurvu. Congress Political and Economic Studies, No. 1. All India 
Congress Committee, Political and Economic Information Department. Allahabad 
K. M. Ashraf, 1936. xu + 45 pp. 4 annas. 
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Vivid, though brief, survey of economic conditions in rural India. The author 

pressure of land, rural property, peasant indebtedness, and systems 
of land tenure ; he concludes that the problem of rural economy is closely connected 
with those of the national economy in general and is the outcome of the politico- 
economic system of the present rule. 


Aldrich, Winthrop W. An Appraisal of the Federal Social Security Act. An 
Address before the Institute of National Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, 10 July 1936. 47 pp. 

The author, who is a banker, offers a criticism, mainly destructive, of the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act which relate to unemployment insurance and 
old-age insurance. He attacks especially the financial system of the latter, and would 
prefer to see the aged cared for solely by non-contributory pension schemes. 


Allen, R. G. D., and Bowley, A. L. Family Expenditure. A Study of its Variation 
London School of Economics and Political Science. Studies in Statistics and Scien- 
tific Method. Edited by Professor A. L. BowLry and Professor A. WoLr. No. 2. 
London, P. S. King, 1935. vi + 145 pp. 


Amaral, Luis. Aspectos fundamentaes da vida rural brasileira (Ensaio sobre a 
rotina). Sao Paulo, “ Revista dos Tribunaes ”’, 1936. 296 pp. 


This book is of particular interest for the study of the social and economic 
aspects of Brazilian agriculture. The author, who is an expert on the Brazilian 
co-operative movement, has attempted a reasoned criticism of the attitude of 
the agriculturist towards the law of diminishing returns, land availability, agri- 
cultural book-keeping, mechanisation, and the stagnation of large landed estates. 
According to the author, the constructive steps which should be taken with a view 
to the general uplift of the rural population in Brazil are as follows : the develop- 
ment of a policy of rural hygiene ; the imposition of taxes on unexploited holdings ; 
the encouragement of immigration ; the establishment of a nation-wide system 
of rural schools in which technical agricultural instruction would be given ; and, 
especially, the organisation of small agricultural producers in co-operative 
associations. 


American Iron and Steel Institute. The Men Who Make Steel. New York, 1936. 
52 pp., illustr. 

Short study of working conditions and industrial relations in the steel industry 
in the United States, showing how workers and management have, over a long 
period, benefited by mutual co-operation. Among the topics discussed are hours, 
wages, collective bargaining, safety and welfare provisions, and opportunity to 
rise in life. 


Arbeiterkammer Luxemburg. Chambre de travail Luxembourg. Jahresbericht. 
Rapport annuel 1935. xx +- 37 pp. 


Arcari, Paola Maria. Le variazioni dei salari agricoli in Italia dalla fondazione 
del Regno al 1933. Annali di Statistica. Serie VI, Vol. XXXVI. Istituto centrale 
di Statistica. Rome, 1936. xx + 754 pp. 


Assekuranz Jahrbuch. Werausgegeben von Prof. S. J. Leneyer. Band 55. 
Vienna, Leipzig, Compassverlag, 1936. 618 pp. 

The fifty-fifth issue of the Austrian Social Insurance Year-Book edited by 
Professor Lengyel contains, like former issues, a number of articles and interna- 
tional surveys of the different branches of social insurance, a bibliography of works 
on the subject published during 1934, a short account of the principal relevant 
events, and the text of the principal laws promulgated in various countries in 
1935 concerning private insurance. 


Auf der Maur, Dr. Ludwig. Paritidtische Verbéinde von Arbeitgebern und Arbeit- 
nehmern in der Schweiz. Basle, Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1936. 95 pp. 2.70 frs. 
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This thesis for the doctor’s degree contains an illuminating survey of the joint 
(employers’ and workers’) associations in Swiss industry, of which there are a 
considerable number. 


Auscher, René. Les ententes économiques en France et a V'étranger. Organisation 
de la Production. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1935. 108 pp. 12 frs. 


Baravelli, C.G. Politique des travaux publics du régime fasciste. Rome, Novissima, 
1935. 79 pp., illustr. 6 frs. 


Belshaw, H. Recovery Measures in New Zealand. A Comparison with the New 
Deal in the United States. New Zealand Papers No. 2. Wellington, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1936. 61 pp. 


This brief study is a model of compression. Its sixty pages contain a well- 
balanced summary of developments in the economic situation and in Governmental 
policy in New Zealand since 1928 and an instructive comparison with recovery 
measures in the United States. “ Although the different types of economic and 
political organisation in the two countries led to marked differences in the two 
programmes, there was’’, Professor Belshaw concludes, “ the same underlying 
trend towards increasing social control of economic affairs ’’. If, as he anticipates, 
this trend continues, it will be necessary to have an evaluation of economic and 
social aims and a technique of administration which will permit of resiliency and 
rapid adjustment to change. The experience of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in the United States, it is held, shows that complex controls can function 
with considerable success ; while that of the National Recovery Administration 
suggests that a new administrative personnel cannot be created overnight, and 
emphasises the need for discovering strategic points of contro] rather than attempt- 
ing detailed supervision. 


Betters, Paul V., and others. Recent Federal-City Relations. United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, Washington. Wisconsin, Geo. Banta Publishing Co., 1936. 
x + 145 pp. $2.50. 

This is a very useful book. Its main purpose is to trace the development of the 
new and direct Federal-City contacts which have come into being during the 
depression, and the author, who is Executive Director of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, gives a very clear and detailed explanation of the public works 
programme, Federal relief policies, legislation on public utilities, crime control, 
ete. Readers of this book will, almost for the first time, find a guide through the 
maze of new administrations set up by the Federal Government in recent years, 
and will see how they fit and dovetail into one another to form a picture of public 
work and relief activities as a whole. In conclusion, the author considers the state- 
ment of what he calls “ some astigmatic observers ’’ that these new relationships 
between the Federal Government and Cities are the first step on the way to ultimate 
centralisation of all authority in the nation’s capital, and, in opposition to that 
view, he maintains that no such tendency exists. 


Centrala Industrijskih Korporacija Kraljevine Jugoslavije. Konferencija pret- 
stavnika sekretarijata industrijskih organizacija i industrijalaca, 23. Augusta 1936 
god, na Bledu. Belgrade, 1936. 71 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the Congress of representatives of the Secretariat 
of Industrial Organisations and Manufacturers held at Bled on 23 August 1936. 
The principal questions discussed at the Congress were as follows : minimum wages, 
collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, strikes, taxation, preference for 
national industries on the occasion of purchases by the State and local authorities, 
and the distinction between industry and handicrafts. 


Committee for Industrial Organisation. The Case for Industrial Organisation. 
Washington, 1936. 47 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 

This booklet describes the conflict of opinion within the American trade union 
movement concerning the merits of craft unions and industrial unions, and describes 
the circumstances which led to the formation of the Committee for Industrial 
Organisation. 
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Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori dell’ Industria. Dati sull’inquadramento 
sindacale e territoriale delle categorie dei lavoratori dell’industria. Serie A (Docu- 
menti), N. 15. Rome, 1935, 222 pp., diagrams. 


—— Unione provinciale di Genova. Caratteri della produzione et attivita sin- 
dacale dei lavoratori dell’industria della provincia di Genova. Anno XIV. Genoa, 
1935. 274 pp. 


Dabrowski, Franciszek. Spoldzielnie uczniowskie. (School co-operative societies.) 
Second enlarged edition. Prepared with the collaboration of Aleksandra Lipy. 
Warsaw, Naszej Ksiegarni, 1936. 271 pp. 


Dju, Peter. Le traitement réservé aux émigrés chinois dans les pays étrangers. 
Paris, Association chinoise pour la S. d. N., 1936. 7 pp. 

A mimeographed memorandum summarising laws of various countries which 
the author considers discriminatory against the Chinese. 


Drinker, P., and Hatch, T. Industrial Dust. Hygienic Significance, Measurement 
and Control. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1936. vi + 316 pp. $4. 

This study deals with the following topics : physical properties of dusts, fumes, 
and mists ; effects of dusts and fumes on man (pneumoconiosis, toxic dusts, allergic 
reactions, etc.); physical and chemical factors in pneumoconiosis ; permissible 
dustiness ; dust determination, determination of particle size, chemical and minera- 
logical analyses, control of the dust hazard, local exhaust systems, air-cleaning 
apparatus, dust respirators and air masks. The study ends with a bibliography, 
a name index, and a subject index. 


England, Robert. The Colonisation of Western Canada. A Study of Contem- 
porary Land Settlement (1896-1934). London, P. S. King, 1936. 341 pp. 

This book gives an interesting survey of land settlement in the provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, and contains a great deal of information 
on the methods of colonisation adopted, on the part played by the railways, parti- 
cularly the Canadian-Pacific, and on the resulting structure of the population. 
Mr. England, who wrote a previous book on The Central-European Immigrant 
in Canada, is a convinced believer in the value of immigration to Canada ; while 
not unaware of the limitations imposed by the slackening growth of demand for 
—— he is of opinion that there is still room for many more immigrants on the 

nd. 


Farley, Miriam S. Agricultural Adjustment under the New Deal. Prepared for 
the Sixth International Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, to be held 
at Yosemite, California, 15-29 August 1936. American Council Papers No. 3. 
New York, 1936. 50 pp. 50 cents. 


Ferriére, Adolphe. Pour un plan suisse du travail au-dessus des partis. L’ordre 
économique fondé sur la démocratie. Essai de sociologie pure appliquée a Vactualité. 
Lausanne, Zurich, Guide du Livre Gutenberg. 240 pp. 


Filipetti, George, and Vaile, Roland S. The Economic Effects of the NRA. A 
Regional Analysis. University of Minnesota. Studies in Economics and Business. 
No. 11. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 108 pp., diagrams. 


Fitch, John A. Vocational Guidance in Action. Published for the American 
Association of Sovial Workers New York, Columbia University Press, 1935. 
XVII + 294 pp. 


Fisher, Allan G. B. The Clash of Progress and Security. London, Macmillan, 
1935. x1 + 234 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This is an extremely interesting book and a challenge to much modern thinking. 
In times of rapid economic change like the present there is a more or less concerted 
rush for security — jobs with security of tenure, safe investments, etc. But the 
security may be deceptive, and this movement may actually aggravate the evils 
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of economic instability and prolong the periods of depression. Professor Fisher 
maintains that what the world needs is not individual security but an increased 
readiness to adapt ourselves to new situations, to take up unfamiliar work—for 
example, because our former jobs have been rendered unnecessary by technical 
progress—and to take risks in our investments as our predecessors did in the 
nineteenth century. He shows that a great part of the world has moved from the 
primary producing stage, when agricultural and pastoral occupations are pre- 
dominant, to the manufacturing or secondary producing stage, and that the more 
advanced countries have now reached a tertiary stage in which a growing number 
of people are engaged in producing services of various kinds. We must therefore 
expect to witness not only a drift from the country to the towns, which Professor 
Fisher considers a desirable movement, but also a drift from manufacturing industry 
to the provision of services. All this is a sign of a rising standard of living, but it 
involves rapid adjustment to new situations if it is not to end in grave unemploy- 
ment and ultimate disaster. 


Gierth, Erich. Zur Hauszinssteuerfrage Kritik, Reformpline und Reformen- 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde 
genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultit der Friedrich-Wilhelms- Universitit 
in Berlin. Berlin, Rudolph Pfeu. 77 pp. 


Giles, G. R. Careers for Boys and Girls. Melbourne, Robertson and Mullens, 
1936. x11 + 256 pp. 3s. 

The author of this book is Vocational Guidance Officer to the Victoria Education 
Department and Honorary Secretary of the Boy’s Employment Movement. Though 
it deals specifically with the occupations open to boys and girls in Victoria, the work 
contains a mass of information and data about careers of every kind which should 
be of interest to all concerned with vocational guidance. 


Goodrich, Carter, and others. Migration and Economic Opportunity. The 
Report of the Study of Population Redistribution. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1936. 
xvi + 763 pp. $5. 

Mr. Carter Goodrich, permanent representative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour in Geneva, and his colleagues have produced a most interesting 
study of the problems of internal migration in the United States. Bulletins had 
been issued previously on the actual movements which have taken place in the 
past, on migration and planes of living, and on the question whether industry is 
decentralising or not. In the book under review the authors examine the economic 
implications of migration in order to discover bases for public policy. The first 
part of the book therefore deals with the need for migration and covers the questions 
of the changing distribution of resources, the changing pattern of industrial location, 
and the changing demand for man power. In the latter chapter a conclusion is 
reached not unlike that of Professor Allan G. B. Fisher in The Clash of Progress and 
Security, that employment opportunities are most likely to expand in the future 
in the provision of the less material types of services (Professor Fisher’s “ tertiary 
stage’’). This leads to the further conclusion that certain regions in the United 
States are doomed to increasing poverty unless they can be relieved of large numbers 
of people. The second part of the book deals with the control of migration, and after 
a consideration of unguided migration (which often takes place to the very regions 
which are least capable of providing a decent living) and policies adopted in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and the United States itself, the authors state 
that long-run policy should be based on the desirability of extensive internal migra- 
tion, and they suggest suitable policies for the attainment of that end. 


Government Control of the Economic Order. A Symposium. Edited by Benjamin | 
E. Liprincorr. Minneapolis, Minnesota, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 


vit + 119 pp. 


Hardy, Jack. The Clothing Workers. A Study of the Conditions and Struggles 
in the Needle Trades. New York, International Publishers, 1935. 1v + 256 pp. 

This book is one of a series of works prepared under the direction of the Labour 
Research Association on the labour movement in the principal industries of the 
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United States. The author first traces the history of the different workers’ organisa- 
tions in the clothing industry, which are among the most powerful in the trade 
union movement in the United States. He then analyses working conditions in the 
clothing industry (wages, hours, rationalisation, systems of remuneration, un- 
employment, social insurance, etc.). He concludes by advocating, in the social 
sphere, the constitution of a powerful united industrial organisation, and, in the 
political sphere, the creation of an autonomous Labour Party. 


Hicem. Diz années d’émigration juive (1926-1936) et Vaeuvre de la Hias-Jca 
Emigration Association (Hicem). Rapport présenté a la Conférence d’émigration 
juive, 29 juin-1° juillet 1936. Paris. (Typescript.) 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIX, 
No. 12, 21 September 1936, pages 387-388. 


Hood, Robin. Industrial Social Security in the South. Preface by Mercer G. 
Evans. Southern Policy Papers No. 5. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936. 22 pp. 

This pamphlet deals not so much with the need of social insurance in the 
Southern States of the United States, as with the standard of living of workers in 
that region and its improvement, especially by measures to revive agriculture. 


Hopf, Harry Arthur. Management and the Optimum. Presented at the Sixth 
International Congress for Scientific Management, London, 15-18 July 1935. 40 pp. 


International Association for Social Progress. British Section. Report on the 
Control of Credit in the Social Interest. London, 1936. 23 pp. 


Irish Trade Union Congress. Forty-first Annual Report. Being the Report of 
the National Executive for 1934-1935 and the Report of the Proceedings of the Forty- 
first Annual Meeting heldin Derry, 31 July, 1-2 August 1935. Dublin, 1935. 191 pp. 


Jacobsson, D. Fifty Golden Years of the Rand, 1886-1936. Introduction by 
the Hon. Patrick Duncan, C.M.G., K.C., L.L.D., M.P. London, Faber, 1936. 
206 pp., illustr. 
if This book describes briefly the history and organisation of the Witwatersrand 
gold mining industry and contains a popular explanation of various technical 
features of mining. It touches only lightly on controversial matters, including 
problems of working conditions and recruitment. 


Jouhaux, L. Le plan de rénovation économique et sociale. Paris, Confédération 
générale du Travail. 39 pp. 2 frs. 


Kapp, Karl W. Planwirtschaft und Aussenhandel. Geneva, Georg, 1936. x1 + 
140 pp. 4 frs. 

The author, who defines a “ planned economy ”’ as a national economy directed 
by a central authority and based on a coherent economic plan, first deals with 
certain fundamental problems, in particular the question of accounting in a capita- 
list liberal economy and in a planned economy. He considers that in the accounts 
of a planned economy it should be especially the social advantages and disadvan- 
tages, that is to say, the benefits and the losses of the community as a whole, that 
should be evaluated and supply the basis for the estimates. The main part of the 
book is devoted to an account of the forms and methods of foreign trade in a planned 
economy. The author attacks the widely accepted opinion that planned economy 
and autarky must inevitably become identical. While admitting the difficulties 
| that may arise in planned foreign trade through fluctuations in prices on the world 
market, he considers that in a planned economy there are ways of surmounting 
these difficulties : organisation, the use of reserves, the possibility of drawing up 
alternative plans comprising minima and maxima, etc. A special chapter deals 
with the organisation in the U.S.S.R. of a foreign trade monopoly. In conclusion, 
the author compares certain efforts made in capitalist countries with a view to 
regulating foreign trade with what could be done under a system of planned 
economy. 
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Krause, Dr A. B. Organisation von Arbeit und Wirtschaft. Dritte unverinderte 
Auflage. Berlin-Charlottenburg. Otto Elsner. 184 pp. 


An introductory review of the labour and industrial institutions of National- 
Socialist Germany which have been established since 1933. Their structure and 
competence are described in a manner which the foreigner too will understand. 


Kreps, Theodore J. Business and Government under the National 
Administration. Prepared for the Sixth International Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations to be held at Yosemite, California, 15-29 August 1936. American 
Council Papers, No. 1. New York, 1936. 46 pp. 50 cents, 


Kunzel, Ilse. Wachsender Staatsinterventionismus in England als Folge des 
Arbeitslosenproblems. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Doktorwiirde der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der 
Hansischen Universitat. Zeulenroda, Bernhard Sporn, 1936. 135 pp. 


An ably written thesis on the increasing amount of Government intervention 
in Great Britain as a result of the economic depression and the crisis of 1931. The 
author points out that both Great Britain and Germany have recovered from the 
depression so far as the domestic market is concerned, though this has been achieved 
by entirely different methods in the two countries, and for both of them the problem 
now is one of reviving international trade if the economic situation is not to 
deteriorate once more. 


Labour and the Government. An Investigation of the Réle of the Government in 
Labour Relations. Editors, Alfred L. BErNuEmm, Dorothy van Doren. Published 
for the Twentieth Century Fund. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1935. xm + 
413 pp. 

This study was undertaken under the auspices of the Twentieth Century Fund 
with a view to defining the principal problems raised by the relations between 
labour and the Government, and from the findings to formulate a constructive 
programme of reforms. The first part of the work is devoted to a detailed examina- 
tion of the different systems of collective bargaining. The second descrides the 
different forms of Government intervention in labour relations, the settlement 
of industrial disputes, and the determination of labour conditions, particularly 
in accordance with the codes of fair competition. The third part analyses the prob- 
lems raised by collective bargaining, collective bargaining agencies, and Govern- 
ment intervention in labour relations. The fourth part contains a programme of 
action and analyses the reforms which, in the opinion of the Committee which 
carried out the study, could be usefully incorporated in Federal and State legisla- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the recommendations of the Committee are 
largely in agreement with the provisions of the Wagner-Connery Bill relating to 
labour relations. This Bill was introduced about the same time as the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were made public, and was to become law on 5 July 1935. 


Lebrun, Harvey. Evolution of the American Pension System. Reprinted from 
Sociology and Social Research, Vol. XX, No. 5, May-June 1936. 11 pp. 

A concise review of the development of non-contributory old-age pension laws 
in the United States, from the primitive type of optional measure, administered | 
and financed by the counties, which proved ineffective, to the present type which, 
in conformity with the standards set by the Social Security Act, secures State- 
wide application with State participation in administration and finance. 


Lee Wei Yung, Reid, E., and Read, B. E. Industrial Health in Shanghai, China, 
Ill. Shanghai Factory Diets compared with those of Institutional Workers. Chinese 
Medical Association, Special Report Series No. 7. Shanghai, Chinese Medical 
Association, 1936. 37 pp. Mex. 50 cents, $0.25 ; 1s. 

This study, which gives further data on the diets of workers in Shanghai and 
provides the necessary factual basis for studies of industrial health, especially in 
its relation to deficiency diseases, contains the results of an enquiry into the diets 
of factory workers compared with those of three other groups: skilled workers, ; 
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hospital staff workers (including resident doctors), and hospital patients. The 
general results show a marked deficiency in nutrition, attributable to the poor 
quality rather than the quantity of the foods consumed, and in other respects bring 
to light an alarming social situation. It may be recalled that two other studies 
in this series have already appeared, dealing respectively with industrial hygiene 
in printing works and in the chromium plating and polishing trade. 


Leimgruber, Dr. 0. Die Rationalisierung in Staat und Gemeinde. Zurich, Poly- 
graphischer Verlag, 1936. 314 +- 38 pp., illustr. 


This is the first detailed review—for the German-speaking reader at least and, 
as far as can be ascertained, in any language—of the methods, measures, and 
machines which can be used to rationalise work and organisation in administrative 
offices. The author writes from his experience. A particularly interesting chapter 
is that on “ Rationalisation and staff’’, which reveals many analogies with per- 
sonnel administration in industrial undertakings. It is indeed the application, by 
analogy, of scientific management methods to administrative oflices which invests 
Dr. Leimgruber’s study with an exceptional value. His essential object is to increase 
the efficiency and output of the administrative office, which must remain behind 
its industrial counterpart unless it applies, mutatis mutandis, the latter’s principles 
and methods. 


Le plan de travail. Une voie pour sortir de la crise et de la misére. 136 pp. Der 
Plan der Arbeit. Ein Ausweg aus Krise und Not. 143 pp. Il piano del lavoro. La 
via per superare la crisi e per eliminare la miseria. 169 pp. Zurich, Verlag PDA. 


Levenbach, Marius G. Onrechtmatige daad en Werkstaking. Uaarlem, H. D. 
Tjeenk Willink, 1935. 80 pp. 

The author examines in what measure, according to the law of the Netherlands, 
strikes can be considered a civil offence entailing liability for damages. His general 
thesis is that strikes are lawful in principle, but that they may become unlawful for 
certain reasons connected with either the conditions in which they are declared, 
or the manner in which they are conducted. While written exclusively from the 
standpoint of the law of the Netherlands, the work is also interesting from the 
international standpoint by reason of the nature of the problems examined and the 
general ideas discussed by the author, who in fact makes many references to the 
law of other countries. 


Locquin, Jacques. Le Landlord Tenant System. Essai sur la tenure du sol en 
Angleterre. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1936. 196 pp. 


Mabilotte, Marcel. La condition des ouvriers d'un monopole d’ Etat. Thése pour le 
doctorat. Faculté de droit de Université de Paris. Paris, Jouve, 1935. 175 pp. 


Matscheck, Walter. Unemployment Compensation Administration in Wisconsin 
and New Hampshire. Publication No. 52. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
Social Science Research Council, 1936. 74 pp. $1. 


A survey of the administrative organisation of unemployment insurance in 

Wisconsin and New Hampshire, including such features as personnel and business 
administration, collections, benefit payments, and a comparison of the systems 
in the two States. It also reproduces the official forms used in State. 


Moline, Dr. Rubén. La lutte contre les fumées en France et a Vétranger. Bordeaux, 
Delmas, 1936. 97 pp. 


Thesis for the degree of doctor of medicine constituting a general survey of 
smoke abatement in France and in other countries. After a short historical account, 
the author deals with combustion considered from the standpoint of smoke, 
atmospheric pollution, the composition of smoke, and the effects of gases, noxious 
vapours, industrial dusts, and smoke. A special chapter deals with the fogs in the 
Meuse Valley in 1930. The study ends with an account of remedial measures and 
‘ an outline of relevant legislation. 
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Morgan, Dwight C. The Foreign Born in the United States. New York, American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 84 pp. 10 cents. 


A criticism of the immigration and deportation laws of the United States. 


Mossa, Lorenzo. L’impresa nell’ordine corporativo. Preface by Giuseppe Borrat. 
Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1935. 1x + 173 pp. 12 lire. 


Moulton, Harold G. Income and Economic Progress. Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1935. x1 + 191 pp. 


Newcomb, Robinson. JI/ow the NRA Worked. Prepared for the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, to be held at Yosemite, 
California, 15-29 August 1936. American Council Papers, No. 2. New York, 1936. 
34 pp. 25 cents. 


Perraud-Charmantier, André. Nouveau code pratique des assurances sociales. 
Paris, Bulletin des lois et décrets, 1936. 134 pp. 9.50 frs. 


Pribram, Karl. Cartel Problems. An Analysis of Collective Monopolies in Europe 
with American Application. Washington, Institute of Economics of Brookings 
Institution, 1935. x +- 287 pp. $2.50. 


Proud, J. C. Rookwood. World Peace, The League and Australia, Foreword by 
His Honour Judge Foster. Melbourne, Robertson and Mullens, in conjunction 
with the League of Nations Union, Victorian Branch. 73 pp. 2s. 

This book gives a brief account of the part played by Australia in the various 
activities of the League of Nations. In addition to chronicling the facts, it seeks 
to explain the motives underlying Australian policy. In a chapter on the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation the author emphasises the value of its work as a 
contribution to the solution of fundamental economic issues and thus to the pro- 
motion of world peace. He therefore urges more active co-operation by Australia 
in this work. Any improvement in the standard of living of the more backward 
industrial countries would, he points out, bring with it benefits for Australia, and 
the task of reformers seeking to bring about such improvements would be facilitated 
by the example which the Australian Commonwealth and State Governments 
could set by incorporating in their legislation the provisions of International Labour 
Conventions and Recommendations. 


Roosevelt, Nicholas. The Townsend Plan. Taxing for Sixty. Introduction by 
Lewis W. Doucias. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1936. vir + 81 pp. 


A popular exposition of the fallacies of the Townsend Plan. 


Savoy, Emile. L’agriculture a travers les dges. Histoire des faits, des institutions, 
de la pensée et des doctrines économiques et sociales. Tome II. Premiére période. De 
Hammourabi a la fin de V Empire romain, Paris, R. de Boccard, 1935. xvi + 
478 pp. 7 

This is the second volume of the general history of agriculture undertaken by 
the author. The first volume, which appeared in 1935 (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 6, December 1935, page 879), was an introduction to 
the subject and treated various sociological problems from the agricultural stand- 
point. The present volume deals with the history of agriculture from the earliest 
times down to the fall of the Roman Empire. The author died shortly after finishing 
this volume, but it is announced that his work will be completed by other hands. 


Schuster, Sir George. Indian Economic Life : Past Trends and Future Prospects. 
“ Journal of the Royal Society of Arts ’’, 31 May 1935, Vol. LX XXIII, No. 4306. 
Pp. 641-670. 

Reproduces a lecture given before the Royal Society of Arts by Sir George 
Schuster, late Finance Member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy of India, 
showing the importance of foreign trade in the past and present economic life of the 
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people, and suggesting that the future policy of the Government of India be directed 
towards the following objectives : (1) the maintenance and development of export 
markets for those commodities in the production of which India has special natural 
advantages ; (2) the raising of the standard of living in India so as to provide new 
internal demand for the products of her rural population ; (3) the development of 
industrial activities as an important means towards achieving the second objective. 


Schwarzbauer, Fritz. Entwicklung und Stand der Maschinenverwendung in der 
deutschen Landwirtschaft. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultiit der 
Friedrich-Wilhelms- Universitit zu Berlin. Bottrop i. W., Wilh. Postberg, 1935. 
x11 + 120 pp. 


Selekman, B. M. Law and Labour Relations. A Study of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of Canada, Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. v + 65 pp. $1. 


This study contains a useful analysis of the working of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of Canada. which provides that in disputes relating to wages and 
hours of work in the mining industries and public utilities no strikes or lockouts 
are allowed until the matter has been referred to a board composed of three members, 
of whom one is appointed by the Ministry of Labour on the recommendation of 
the employers, and one on the recommendation of the workers, while the third is 
appointed as chairman on the recommendation of the first two members. The 
author furnishes statistics showing that stoppages of work were averted or ended 
in over nine-tenths of the cases referred to such boards. As he points out, hostility 
to the Act, resulting from the workers’ fear of restrictions being placed upon their 
right to strike and the employers’ reluctance to make needed adjustments in costs, 
has been overcome by the satisfactory results already achieved. It has meant for 
the working class “ assistance in promoting collective bargaining and independent 
organisation ; for employers, fewer interruptions to production and more orderly 
industrial relationships ; and, for the public, increased peace in industries of vital 
national importance.”’ 


Slavetinsky, Dr. Franz. Ist die Rationalisierung schuld an der Krise ? Deutsche 
und amerikanische Rationalisierungsmassnahmen und ihr Einfluss auf die struk- 
turelle Arbeitslosigkeit. Dissertation zur Erlangung des Doktorates der Staats- 
wissenschaften an der Universitit Wien. Vienna, Oskar Andreas, 1934, 127 pp. 


Basing his arguments on a wide selection of facts and no small degree of inde- 
pendent thought, the author of this thesis arrives at a largely affirmative answer 
to the question which he takes as title: Is rationalisation responsible for the de- 
pression ? It is true that the definition with which the book itself opens, and which 
describes rationalisation as a successful attempt to reduce costs per unit of pro- 
duction, relegates most of the unsuccessful industrial reforms in recent years to 
the category of over-rationalisation or “ mis-rationalisation’’; the causes of 
failure have been exaggerated speed in the organisation of undertakings, neglect 
of market realities, a mistaken price policy, unsatisfactory investment and credit 
policies, etc. The analysis of the compensation theory as seen by numerous authors 
is of great interest. In general, its comprehensive and critical examination of the 
relevant literature and its many quotations make the book a highly valuable 
review of contemporary knowledge and thought on the subject with which it deals. 


Spencer, William H. The National Labour Relations Act. Its Scope, Purposes 
and Implications. Studies in Business Administration, Vol. VI, No. 1. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 1v + 98 pp. $1. 


Sutch, W. B. Recent Economic Changes in New Zealand. Introduction by The 
Hon. Walter Nasu. Prepared for the Sixth International Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, held at Yosemite, California, 1936. Wellington, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New Zealand Council, 1936. 164 pp. 

A brief and vivid account of developments during the past few years in the New 
Zealand Government’s policy concerning the control of agricultural production 
and marketing. The author, who is secretary-economist to the Minister of Finance 
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and Marketing, writes from first-hand knowledge, and the book brings together 
in convenient form much information, such as the correspondence between the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand Governments concerning the regulation of 
imports of meat and dairy produce into the United Kingdom, which is not easily 
accessible elsewhere. The book also contains an account of recent New Zealand 
legislation concerning banking and finance, and a discussion of tariff policy and the 
position of secondary industries. 


Taft, Donald R. Human Migration. A Study of International Movements. 
Sociology Series. Roderick D. McKenzie, Ph.D., Editor. New York, The Ronald 
Press, 1936. xxvi + 590 pp. $4. 

This is an interesting book by the Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Illinois. It differs from many recent books on the subject in showing a marked 
international outlook. The author writes sympathetically of the work of the 
League of Nations, the International Labour Organisation, the Rome and Havana 
Conferences on Emigration and Immigration, the European system of bilateral 
agreements with standard contracts, and the international co-operation of volun- 
tary societies, and suggests that, in spite of all difficulties, international conferences 
should continue to discuss the problem of immigration and dare increasingly to 
consider its more delicate aspects. This, however, is by no means the only merit 
of this book, which covers practically the whole problem of migration in chapters 
dealing with the background of modern migration, the effects of migration on 
both the emigration and immigration countries, the development of attitudes and 
policies, the regulation of migration by national legislation, and the administration 
of migration laws. 


Tissenbaum, Dr. Mariano R. Accidentes de trabajo. Second edition. Temas 
obreros, No. 1. Santa Fé, Instituto social de la Universidad nacional del litoral, 
1936. 84 pp. 

Clear and comprehensive account of the Argentine legislation on compensation 
for industrial accidents. After showing the differences between the ordinary civil 
law and the special legislation, the author studies the mechanism of Act No. 9688 
on the compensation of industrial accidents, taking into account the administra- 
tive regulations of the different provinces. He also analyses the special systems 
instituted for commercial employees, seamen, and civil servants, and the provisions 
in the case of accidents to persons compulsorily insured under the invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance systems for bank clerks, railwaymen, 
and staffs of private undertakings operating public utility services. Dr. Tissen- 
baum’s survey is both comprehensive and extremely useful. 


Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. XII. Jahrgang, 1936. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Fachminnern des Wirtschaftslebens und der Verwaltung. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Gustav Gratz. Budapest, R. Gergeley ; Vienna, Leipzig, Moritz Perles, 
1936. 484 pp. 20 pengé, 15 marks, 25 sch. 


The twelfth edition of the Hungarian Economic Year-Book gives, like former 
editions, a comprehensive picture of economic and social developments in Hungary. 
The most varied problems relating to agriculture, industry, commerce, transport, 
finance, etc., are examined by experts in the light of abundant statistical data. 
Among the articles dealing with social policy special mention may be made of those 
on the following questions : creation of employment and public works ; wages, 
rise in prices, and standard of living ; problems relating to professions for young 
people with diplomas or degrees ; development of social policy during 1935-36. 


Vachaumard, Franck. Les clauses de non concurrence dans le contrat de travail. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie 
technique et économique, 1936. 109 pp. 


In this study on the radius clause in the contract of employment, the author, 
after delimiting the different interests involved, i.e. those of the employer, the 
workers, and the State, describes the legal position in France as it results from 
French legal practice, which, in his opinion, “ adequately protects the legitimate 
interests of the employers *’ but “ sacrifices to them the not less legitimate interests 
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of the workers ’’. He compares the French law with the German legislation on the 
subject which is still in force in Alsace and Lorraine, and makes a critical examina- 
tion of the attempts made in France to solve the problem by legislation. In the 
last chapter he considers the work of the International Labour Office in this field. 
In his opinion, restrictive legislation alone can obviate the social disadvantages 


of radius clauses. 


Valk, Dr. W. L. Conjuncturdiagnose. Een onderzoek betreffende de diagnose en 
de therapie der excessieve cyclische fluctuaties van het economisch leven. Diagnosis 
and Therapeutics of Excessive Economic Fluctuations. Nederlandsch Economisch 
Instituut. Netherlands Economic Institute. Nr. 14. Haarlem, Bohn, 1935. xxm + 


541 pp. 


Van der Valk, Dr. H. M. H. A. Economische politiek in Belgié in de depressie. 
Economic Policy in Belgium during the Depression. Nederlandsch Economisch 
Instituut. Netherlands Economic Institute. Nr. 13. Haarlem, Bohn, 1935. 98 pp. 


(Supplement, 6 pp.) 


Vernon, H. M. Accidents and their Prevention. Cambridge, University Press, 
1936. 1x + 336 pp. 


Verun&c, Dr. Vaclav. Wéirischaftsplanung in der cechoslovakischen Republik, 
(Die Entwicklung Seit 1932.) Vortrag, gehalten im Sozial-Institut der CSL. 
Republik, fiir den druck eingerichtet. Prague, 1935. 28 pp. 


Walter, Toni. Die Frauen in der schlesischen Landwirtschaft. Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1936. 66 pp. 

This study on “ Women in Silesian Agriculture *’ is a welcome addition to the 
rather inadequate material available on the position of women in agriculture. 
Sections of the book deal with the different categories of workers (women working 
under contract, daily workers, farm servants living in, wives and daughters of 
peasants), their wages, hours of work, housing accommodation, food, educational 
facilities, and welfare work undertaken on their behalf, with special reference 
to the ameliorations introduced in recent years. The book compares conditions 
during the year 1935 with those of the immediate pre-war period, making use of the 
results of an enquiry carried out in 1912. 


Webb, Sidney, and Webb, Beatrice. Soviet Communism : Dictatorship or Demo- 
cracy ? Left Review Pamphlet. London “ The Left Review,’’ 1936. 32 pp. 


Weigel, Wilhelm. Gesetz iiber die Betriebsausschiisse vom 12. August 1921, 
Slg. Nr. 330, und die Durchfiihrungsverordnung zu diesem Gesetz. Gesetze fiir 
Arbeiter und Angestellte, Heft. I. Reichenberg, Zentralgewerkschaftskommission 
des Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes i. d. CSR., 1935. 215 pp. 15 koruny. 


Commentary on the Czechoslovak Works Councils Act and the regulations for 
its application, based primarily on the decisions of the courts. 


Wenzel, Dr. Karl. Die Geschaftsordnung zum Werkgemeinschaftsgesetz. Vienna, 
Verlag der Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellite, 1936. 112 pp. 

The Austrian Act on works associations, which in 1934 replaced the Act on 
works councils, was completed on 10 December 1935 by an Order on procedure. 
The work under review is a commentary on this Order, expiaining in detail the 
duties and the procedure of the works associations, which are to be instituted in all 
establishments of a certain size, and are composed of the head of the undertaking 
and of representatives appointed by the workers. To this commentary are added 
the _ of the Order and model regulations concerning the representatives of the 
workers. 


Williamson, D. D., and Miller, F. M. Living Conditions in New Hampshire Farm 
Homes. University of New Hampshire Extension Service. Extension Circular 169. 
Durham, 1935. 16 pp. 
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Zentralverband der cechoslovakischen Industriellen. Der Zentralverband der 
cechoslovakischen Industriellen im Jahre 1935. Prague. 110 pp. 


Zinguerevitch, Alexandre. La notion de contrat de travail et son application en 
matiére d’assujettissement aux lois sociales. Preface by Georges Bonnet. Paris, 
A. Pedone, 1936, 11 + 156 pp. 25 frs. 

In agreement with the opinion of Professor Paul Cuche, the author defines 
the contract of employment as a contract under which the person doing the work 
is placed. whatever the mode of remuneration, ina position of economic dependence 
or subordination on the person providing the remuneration. The argument is 
supported by a close examination of the principal French labour laws: laws 
on social insurance, industrial accidents, termination of the contract of employment 
and period of notice, protection of wages, and conciliation committees (conseils de 
prud’hommes). It is especially with regard to such border-line cases as home 
workers, taxi drivers, commercial representatives, managerial staff, the liberal 
professions, etc., that the author tries to demonstrate the utility of his definition. 
As Mr. Georges Bonnet points out in the preface, Mr. Zinguerevitch’s work is 
an interesting contribution to the study of social legislation. 


Zwiebler, Heinz. Der Urlaubim Arbeitsrecht (einschliesslich Werksbeurlaubung ). 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der juristischen Doktorwiirde genehmigt 
von der Rechtswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat 
zu Berlin. Berlin, Triltsch und Huther, 1935. 95 pp. 
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